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INTOXICATIONS. 


PSYCHIC INTOXICATION. 


GS ae associat liquors and narcotic drinks have been and 


are associated in thought with religions and often play 

a part in ceremonies. However, the use of alcohol or 

narcotics, in any form, for religious purposes shows a 
degenerate and degraded form of that religion. 

No spirituous liquor or narcotic is used by one who wor- 
ships in spirit and in truth. In whatever form, the intoxicant 
is the physical symbol of a reality above or within the physical. 
Losing sight of the reality, the religionist has clung to the 
form and ceremony instead of what they symbolize, and the 
sensuous and sensual minded suppose or believe their prac- 
tices to be the worship of Deity. 

The preparation of spirituous liquors or narcotics in the 
East and the West have taken two forms. One is from the 
juice of a plant, the other from the juice of a fruit. One is 
colorless or white, the other red. In the scriptures of the 
East the liquor for religious ceremonies is usually spoken of 
as the white, such as haomah or soma juice, supposed to be 
from the soma plant. In the West, the ceremonial drink was 
red, usually prepared from the juice of the grape and called 
nectar or wine. So, of whatever country, people have re- 
ligions as their authorities for the drinking of spirituous 
liquors, and those desiring and wishing to excuse themselves 
for being addicted to them can use scriptures as their back- 
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ground and excuse. They may argue that patriarchs, prophets, 
seers of the past, and even great religious teachers, having par- 
taken of or advised drink in one form or another, therefore, 
spirituous liquors are not only permissible but beneficial, and 
some argue that, where wine or some other drink has been in 
use for religious purposes from such remote time, there must 
be an occult significance in the practice. And so there 1s. 

The religious observances, sacrifices or ceremonies men- 
tioned in ancient scriptures do not, except in their degenerated 
forms, refer to physical practices. They refer to certain phy- 
sioligical and psychic processes, to mental attitudes and states, 
and to spiritual attainments. 

By the white fluid is represented the lymphatic system and 
its fluid; the red is related to the circulatory system and the 
blood. The generative system and fluid act in connection with 
these. By physiological or alchemical processes is developed 
the wine, the amrita, the nectar, the soma juice, of which the 
scriptures speak. The meaning of the scriptures is not that 
these fluids should produce drunkenness, but that by interior 
processes they should renew youth until immortality is attained, 

The libations, sacrifices and drinks spoken of in ancient 
scriptures, should not be taken literally. They are metaphori- 
cal. They allude to attitude of mind and psychic processes 
and their action on the body and its fluids, and to the reaction 
of the physical and especially the psychic senses on the mind. 

The interplay between the forces of nature and the senses 
and their action on the mind produces psychic intoxication. 

Psychic intoxication is the abnormal transference of action 
of the senses from the physical to the psychic state; the re- 
straint or over-stimulation of function of one or more of the 
senses; the inordinate desire to sense things of an astral or 
psychic nature; the disagreement of the senses and their in- 
ability to bear true witness and make true reports of the objects 
and things with which they are concerned. 

Psychic intoxication is due to physical causes, psychic 
causes and mental causes. The physical causes of psychic in- 
toxication are things or physical practices which act on the 
senses through the organs of sense and transfer the senses 
from the physical to or connect them with the astral or 
psychic world. Among physical causes of psychic intoxica- 
tion are crystal gazing; looking at a bright spot on a wall; ex- 
citing the optic nerve by pressing the eyeballs until flashes of 
color and pictures appear; sitting in a dark room and watch- 
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ing for colored lights and spectral forms; excitation of the 
auditory nerve by pressing toward the ear drums until strange 
sounds are sensed; the tasting of certain essences or taking of 
alcoholic or narcotic drinks until the physical is dulled or 
stilled and the psychic sense is awakened and excited; inhaling 
certain odors and incenses; magnetism and magnetic passes; 
the pronouncing or chanting of certain words or sentences; 
the exhalation, inhalation and retention of the breath. 

These practices are engaged in because of inquisitiveness, 
idle curiosity, or at the suggestion of another, for amusement, 
for the sensations resulting, from the wish to obtain strange 
powers, because of the strong attraction which uncanny or 
psychic things wield over some persons, or because of a mer- 
cenary motive of obtaining money by the practices. 

The physical effects following such practices for psychic 
results are sometimes not injurious to those who do not too 
long persist in their practices. ‘To those who are determined 
to succeed and who are persistent in the practice there usually 
comes physical discomfort, accompanied by ailments and 
disease of the organs or parts of the body engaged in the prac- 
tice. By overstraining or improper handling of such delicate 
instruments as the eye and ear, it is likely that the vision will 
be affected, the hearing impaired, and these organs will be 
made unfit to perform their physical functions. The results 
following the taking of alcoholic or narcotic drinks have been 
outlined. The effect of inhaling odors and incenses for psychic 
results, is to excite or stupify the senses or to stimulate the 
sensual nature. The results following the practice of ex- 
halation, inhalation and retention of the breath, called prana- 
yama, have been described in The Word on previous occa- 
sions. Almost invariably the physical results are disastrous 
according to the persistence in this form of bodily abuse. The 
lungs are weakened by strain, the circulation made irregular, 
the heart weakened, the nervous system disorganized, and 
diseases of the organs and parts affected follow. 

The psychic effects from physical practices for psychic 
purposes are the weakening of the connection between the 
physical and the astral form body. The ties are loosened: 
the astral form body in which the senses are centered is dis- 
lodged and its moorings loosened. It may pass into the astral 
world and then slip back into its physical body; it may slip 
in and out, like a loose joint in and out of its socket, or, like 
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a visiting ghost at a seance pass back through the curtain and 
into the mediums body. Or, if the astral form does not pass 
from its physical body, and it seldom does, then, that part 
in which the sense is in contact, may by practice be switched 
from its physical nerve contact into astral contact. 

As soon as the senses are made to contact astral matter 
or psychic forces they are attracted by kaleidoscopic flashes 
of color, by peculiarly arranged tones, by fragrances of flowers 
which seem familiar but which come from no earthly blooms, 
by a strange feeling when any of the objects are touched. As 
soon as the senses are attuned and related to the newly discov- 
ered world, unrelated scenes and figures and colors may crowd 
upon and into each other, moving panoramas may be on view, 
or the physical body and world may be forgotten, and the 
person with newly developed senses will seem to live in a new 
world, in which the experiences may be tame or full of ad- 
venture, may exceed in vividness and delight the most ardent 
imaginings, or be racked or wrecked by terrors no pen will 
depict. 

When one has from natural adaptation or physical prac- 
tices had the astral or psychic world opened to his senses, fig- 
ures or scenes or sounds may at anv time break into ordinary 
affairs of the senses and lead him off, truant from his work. 

Psychic intoxication begins before a person’s senses are 
switched into contact with the astral or psychic world. Psychic 
intoxication begins with an eager curiosity or earnest desire to 
see things, to hear things, to touch things, to have to do with 
things, other than physical. One may never have any of his 
psychic senses opened or developed, and yet suffer from 
psychic intoxication. Some such experience as seeing and 
talking with an apparation at a materialization seance, or table 
tipping by unseen hands, or “spirit-writing” between closed 
slates, or the levitation of objects, or seeing on a bare canvass 
or other surface a picture precipitated without physical means, 
will create in some people a desire, to have more of such ex- 
hibitions; and with each test the desire for more is increased. 
They may believe implicity or doubt everything they see and 
what is told them by those concerned in the exhibit. Yet, like 
confirmed drunkards, they hunger for more, and are satisfied 
only when they are under the influence which prevails. Under 
this influence, created or induced by themselves or others, they 
are in a state of psychic intoxication. 

But psychic intoxication affects more than the compara- 
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tively few who seek spiritistic manifestations, and those whose 
senses are attuned to the psychic world. 

Gambling is a form of psychic intoxication. The gambler 
hopes to win more money by his games than he could by legiti- 
mate work. But he wants more than the money. Aside from 
the money there is a peculiar fascination in the playing of 
his game. It is the fascination he wants; the fascination of 
the game is the intoxicant which produces his psychic intox1- 
cation. It matters not whether the gambling for money is 
called illegal and pool rooms and gambling houses forbidden, 
or whether the law permits the gambling, as on stock or other 
exchanges, and at race tracks; the gamblers, though perhaps 
far different as to station of life, are the same by nature, or, 
are made kindred in spirit by the psychic intoxication of 
gambling. 

Another phase of psychic intoxication is felt in outbursts 
of anger or passion, when some influence seems to rush into 
the body, boil the blood, fire the nerves, burn out the strength, 
and to leave the body exhausted from its raging violence. 

Sex intoxication is the most difficult form of psychic in- 
toxication for man to deal with. The sex influence surrounds 
each person and may act as an intoxicant to one of opposite 
sex. It is the most subtle and that on which depends all 
other forms of psychic intoxication. One may come under this 
form of intoxication due to the presence of another or by his 
own thought. But when one is under the influence, it enters 
through and overpowers the senses, is a whirlwind with the 
emotions, and may compel to acts of madness. 

The effects of psychic intoxication are not disastrous to 
the body only, and the senses, but also to the mind. Psychic 
intoxication in any form claims attention and prevents thought 
in one’s legitimate field of work. It interferes with one’s par- 
ticular business and duties in life. It uses the physical body 
up and makes it unfit for useful work, inhibits or overstimu- 
lates the senses and so disqualifies them from being fit instru- 
ments for the mind’s work in the world, and it gives wrong 
impressions and false reports through the senses to the mind, 
and it discolors the mind’s light and prevents the mind from 
getting an understanding of true values and of seeing its work 
with the senses and in the world. 

Psychic intoxicants cannot be seen through the physical 
eyes, as can such physical intoxicants as whiskey or wine, but 
their effects may be as deadly. A psychic intoxicant is an ele- 
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ment or force of nature which should be harnessed and used 
wisely when introduced into the body, else it may act as 
disastrously as dynamite. 

By certain physical practices, the physical body and its 
organs are made more sensitive to psychic influences. Then 
by some suggestion, or thought, or fancied insult, the emotions 
will be stirred up. Then the senses open and are made to 
contact the particular element or elements to which they cor- 
respond. Then the blind force rushes into the body, whirls 
the emotions and shocks and shakes the physical body and 
uses up its nervous energy. 

The astral form body is the center toward which all in- 
toxicating psychic influences move. The astral form body is 
a magnet by which the cells making up the physical body are 
held in place. The astral form body may act as a sponge 
and as a storage battery. As a sponge absorbs, the astral form 
body may be allowed to absorb influences and things which 
dwarf and eat it away. But it may, on the other hand, be 
made to grow in strength and usefulness in the ocean of life 
in which it is borne up and supported. As a storage battery, 
the astral form body may be allowed to be controlled by 
creatures which draw off and absorb its force and burn out 
its coils; or, it may be made a battery of increasing capacity, 
and its coils may be kept charged with full power to go on any 
journey and do all necessary work. 

But for the astral form body to be made a storage battery 
of power, the senses must be guarded and controlled. To 
guard and control the senses and fit them to be good ministers 
of the mind, a man must refuse to take psychic intoxicants, 
must refuse to give way to psychic intoxication. Outbursts 
of passion must be checked or prevented, else the coils for the 
storage of life will be burnt out, or his power drawn off. 

Things of the senses and psychic influences need not be 
excluded from the senses and interests. One cannot exclude 
them and remain living in the world. Things of the senses 
and psychic influences are necessary as fuel, but not as intoxi- 
cants. No influence that cannot be controlled should be al- 
lowed to come into the body, and only such psychic influences 
should be permitted entrance as are useful or can be made 
use of in one’s purpose in life. Nature’s forces are indispen- 
sable servants totheir masters. But they are relentless drivers 
of their slaves, and persistent chasteners of men who refuse 
to become their masters. 








PLATO AND THE GREEKS 
ON 
MUSIC AS AN ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


HE main point in Plato’s system of education lies in 
his demand that it shall begin with music and be con- 


tinued by gymnastics and dancing. 

Plato was an educator in the true sense of the word 
and not a drill master in some profession. By music, gymnastics 
and dancing he would rouse the child’s perceptions as the 
true foundation for its education. In the dialogue, the Repub- 
lic, it is said: “Is not musical training of the utmost import- 
ance, inasmuch as rhythm and harmony enter into the inward 
part of the soul, and most powerfully affect it, at the same 
time introducing decorum?” In the Republic it is further 
said: “The charms of music poured into the soul through the 
ears, as through a pipe, softens it like iron (in fire) and makes 
the soul serviceable, instead of useless and harsh. On the 
other hand, the neglect of music results in ferocity and vio- 
lence and makes a wild beast out of men.” 

“By the help of music the habits of good order are 
acquired.” 

The psychology back of this praise of music is, music 
rouses the perceptions or our perceptive faculties, the inner 
man. Plato would rouse by music. Mystics awaken by silence 
and solitude and prayers. Occultists stir themselves by yoga 
practices . All church services begin by hymn singing. Our 
sluggish physical nature needs stirring before it is a fit tool for 
soul and spirit. 

By music Plato understood primarily what we understand 
by it; namely, that rhythm which vocal or instrumental tones 
can produce. But Plato meant also something else, something 
beyond tones. He has not defined it, but his meaning is clear 
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from the superlative senses in which he speaks of music. He 
seems to say that music is life’s one and only fundamental 
and complete expression; that it is the one universal language; 
that it is a vibration so intense and manifold that every detail 
of cosmic existence palpitates with it. 

Again, I have the impression from his use of the term, 
that if music was to him something like that which I have said, 
then we have no music and may never have had it, nor may 
ever get it. I cannot say just what it is we have, but we have 
only something which possibly suggests music. Please keep 
this in mind when you hear stated what Plato expects music 
to do. 

There is a remarkable passage in the dialogue, “the 
Laws, which reads, ‘What is that conduct which is pleasing 
to God and follows after him?” And the answer is: ““The con- 
duct which observes measure, and therefore is like God, who 
is to us the measure of all things.” 

Measure here, of course, means the conduct of life accord- 
ing to plan, purpose, design, system or method. It means an 
orderly and rational procedure; it means dignity and firm- 
ness; it means moral polarity and responsiveness to universal 
law; it means obedience to that which comes to our conscious- 
ness about cosmic life, and much more, no doubt. 

In the passage quoted we are told in clear language why 
“measure” is so important. It was said that a conduct which 
observed measure was like God, or in other words, it is im- 
plied that “God is measure.” And why should Plato not use 
such a term? Is it not as good as truth or goodness? Plato 
uses a mathematical term; others use a metaphysical. The re- 
sult is the same. Both try to express their highest conceptions. 

Applying the passage quoted to music and musicians we 
may well say that a musician who observes measure is in a 
godlike state; that he is worshipping God when he plays, what 
else is the meaning of measure? Measure becomes a sacra- 
ment; a sacrament of art. 

Immediately before the passage just quoted it was stated 
that God was always attended upon by Dike, who is the 
avenger of all negligence of divine law. That statement 
strengthens one already made. Negligence of the divine law 
of measure brings with it its own immediate punishment. Dike 
follows the steps of God. But this conception of Dike is still 
more interesting. The word means “way” or “the course of 
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nature.” That is to say, “God’s way” follows immediately 
after him, or, in other words, God is not alone, but immediately 
connected with Him is “the course of nature,” or, the right 
“way” of doing things. “By the right way of doing things” 
we are necessarily in God’s company. 

A false note drives God away. A false note is ungodly; 
is degeneracy. (It was for that reason that so much attention 
was paid to the right intonations in the ancient mantras or 
ritual songs. ) 

About measure this is further said: In Philebus it is 
strongly emphasized that number is necessary for music. With- 
out time intervals we cannot pass on to the Infinite by means 
of music. It is said that it is the introduction of number that 
causes things to be symmetric and harmonious and brings mu- 
sic to completeness. Without number we shall hear only 
sounds, but no music. Number, of course, means beauty of 
form; Pythagoras said that before Plato, who followed him. 

By number both meant gradation, continuity, degree, or 
such order which produces the ideal forms which please the 
inner, the spiritual man. 

Measure or rhythm means primarily mathematics. There 
is a large school of mystics, principally Pythagoreans, which 
formulates its religion in mathematical terms and which wor- 
ships by rites of measured sequence. Through Pythagoras, 
Plato learned about this from the Egyptians, who were masters 
in these mystic arts. Mystics of this school to this day learn 
their moral rules from the stars, which in their courses obey 
the properties of the conic section. The earth’s orbit is an 
ellipse. The path of a comet is a parabola. These mystics 
adore the Divine order revealed in the curve of the spiral 
shell and their opercula; they study the principle of succession 
in time by observing the logarithmic spiral of the nautilus. 
To each particular species may be annexed a number indicat- 
ing the ratio of the geometrical progression of the dimensions 
of its whorls. Measure to these mystics, when they find it in 
music, means living arithmetic. Life to them is a living equa- 
tion. 

Plato knew more or less of this and expressed it in the 
dialogue Timaus and speaks about “God geometricing” ; 
and such ideas are back of the terms “measure” and “num- 
ber,” when he speaks about music. Again, the sentiment back 
of these ideas is adoration. All-Nature’s wonderful systematic 
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order draws the heart out of these mystics, and their language, 
be it formal music or otherwise, becomes a deep, rich and 
spiritual cult. These mystics therefore express something of 
that transcendental sense of music, I mentioned as lying in 
Plato’s use of the term. They do not merely talk about music 
and mystery; they incorporate the impressions they receive, 
and they give forth the impressions in adoration. Is such 
music common among us? 

There is also another school of mystics in which Plato 
also had learned something and something of which come into 
his music theories. Most of this knowledge is revealed also 
in the Timaus, but necessarily in veiled language, because it 
belongs essentially to the mysteries. Where the former school 
of mystics laid emphasis upon forms, this other school lays it 
upon essence. This mysticism lives and draws its life from 
communion with the Great Mother of the Universe. The 
universe is not a dead mass, but an ensouled rational and liv- 
ing being: Our Mother. And we lie in her arms and are 
blessed by her care so long as we are obedient. 

The mother works in us by our perceptive powers. It 
was therefore that Plato wanted to begin education by means 
of rousing the perceptive faculties, and his music from this 
point of view has a peculiar wild character. But to be wild 
does not mean mad, violent, licentious or uncultivated. To 
be wild in the sense of Plato’s music, means aboriginal, natural, 
full of initiative and genuine nativity. Those Greeks who 
understood what music really is in this sense, understood that 
it is a demonic power (not demonic). Nobody, who has 
trembled under the power of music, will deny its demonic or 
un-earthly influence. They are unfortunate who have not 
perceived the cosmic emotion which may come from music. 
They cannot understand that which I have just said about the 
mystic mother. 

Even the earth can sing. Rub the fingers over the edge 
of a fine real chinese porcelain cup and you shall hear a voice 
which rivals that of the nightingale. Use the blowpipe; 
blow into it and against a flame and you will soon hear a roar 
and then a musical tone. It is un unearthly voice that comes 
to you. Prof. Wheatstone constructed an organ out of gas 
flames and drew forth sounds from the fire which sounded 
demonic. 

“A Spirit sways the music,” and the Greeks knew it. But 
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they also knew that music may create an unhealthy excitement, 
sickly sentimentality and an effeminacy that unfits a man for 
life. In that respect music is demonic. Not only do the so- 
called inorganic elements contain music. Some parts of human 
flesh, too, can sing. Not only are the vocal organs able to ex- 
press mysteries, but several other organs have that power and 
work like magic agents under the mother’s inspiration. 

There is music everywhere! There is music in the grow- 
ing grass and it can be heard. There is speech in every con- 
tracting or expanding muscle. Every nerve cell is eloquent in 
its own way and can cry like a prisoner in the dungeon, but 
expresses itself in a language which will not bear translation 
into our vernaculars. And yet such nerves are ours! 

Because the Greeks knew that music can cause dreadful 
passions, they were careful in their selection of the kind of 
music which they used for educational purposes. Music to 
them was to be a force to bring harmony, not to stir the emo- 
tions. Music was to them an element for moral instruction, 
not a luxury for mere entertainment. Music was to them a 
means by which to destroy the conflicts of the passions and 
the mind, and a means to create that peace which alone can 
lay the foundation for perfect manhood. 

Said Plato in the Symposium: “music is concerned with 
the principles of love’; and, “In the essential nature of har- 
mony and rhythm there is no difficulty in discerning love’; 
and, “At the touch of love everyone becomes a poet, even 
though he had no music in him before.”’ Please understand 
that Plato did not distinguish sharply, as we do, between the 
extreme which places the beautiful in the idea, in the con- 
tents, in the substance, in thoughts and feeling, and that other 
extreme, which places the beautiful in form, proportion, meas- 
ure, rhythm, color. The problem as a problem was unknown 
to him, hence he offers no clear views. In one moment you 
will say that music to him is all measure and rhythm and no 
more. In the next moment you will think that after all he 
has feeling, and places the value of music upon its contents 
of soul. The two series of ideas represented by the two schools 
of mystics were not clearly distinguished by Plato. He seems 
to know more about form than about content, yet his whole 
system is saturated with Orphicism and that means life, move- 
ment and a certain Dionysian vigor. 

Plato’s ideas about measure, number, rhythm, were not 
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entirely his own. Then came to him from Pythagoras, and 
Pythagoras got them from Asiatic and earlier civilizations and 
philosophies. To Plato, at least in his later doctrine, ideas 
and numbers were identical terms. It is quite as rational 
to speak about fundamental numbers as it is to speak about 
fundamental ideas. The one expression is mathematical, the 
other is metaphysical, but both aim at characterizing some- 
thing archetypical, or, the principles of things. 

Mlystics of all ages have liked to speak about numbers as 
symbols of their conceptions. Musicians do exactly as the 
mystic and the metaphysicians; they cannot do otherwise be- 
cause music is an outer vibration of an inner concentration; a 
pure subjectivity which can only be expressed in a symbol, 
which is itself a vibration. 

Lest some one should understand the terms measure, 
rhythm, number, order too mechanically, or as mere mathe- 
matical formulas to be applied in the same way as an archi- 
tect or engineer applies a formula, let me warn him. Such 
terms as measure, rhythm, number, order, correspond to 
organic powers, which underlie all growth. They are also 
correlatives to soul, and as such, these terms, are the life of all 
psychic existence. They are also the correlatives to spirit 
and as such they are the directing will in all Inner Life. If 
they are interfered with in the organic world, then they are not 
destroyed, nor do they cease to act; nay, they become mal- 
formations. If they fall under the blight of selfishness, the 
heart becomes cruel and love dies. If there is no directing 
will leading to and in the spiritual life, then there is either 
death or devilishness. 

The power expressed or symbolized by such terms as 
measure, rhythm, number, is eternal and is back of all things. 
We may follow and obey; and it is well with us. In it is our 
salvation. We may obstruct and refuse to listen and the re- 
sult is necessarily disastrous. The power becomes a curse in 
that case. Either way, the result depends upon ourselves. 

Remember that Plato always spoke from the universal 
point of view and had all these correlatives in mind when he 
urged the necessity of obeying number and measure. Music 
consequently correlates to the rhythmic growth of the plant; 
to the warm throbbing heart’s actions; to the Spirit’s declara- 
tion: I am the life, the way and the truth. 

Music seen, heard, explained and studied that way, neces- 
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sarily becomes the exalted educational factor, Plato had in 
mind. Music thus cultivated and resorted to becomes our 
salvation. 

To some, salvation means beauty, joy and happiness; to 
others it means sorrow and suffering. On the saving element 
of music it is said in Timaus: “So much music, as is adapted 
to the sound of the voice, and to the sense of hearing, 1 
granted us for the sake of harmony. Harmony, which has 
motions akin to the revolutions of our souls, is not regarded 
by the intelligent votary of the muses as given with a view to 
irrational pleasure, but as means to correct any discord which 
may have arisen in the courses of the soul.” 

Inasmuch as music as a saving medium means beauty, 
joy and happiness to some, and sorrow and suffering to others, 
it is strange that in a passage in the Symposium Plato should 
say, ‘In music there is a reconciliation of opposites.”” What 
can he have meant? A somewhat superficial explanation is 
offered by a reference to Heraclitus (On Nature XLV), who 
speaks about the bow and the lyre which create harmony, 
which would mean the harmony of sharps and flats in music. 
There is a much deeper explanation. Plato must have known 
the principle, though he could not have expressed himself as 
moderns can. 

We may truly become reconciled to life in sorrow and 
suffering, as well as in joy and happiness. The mystery of 
reconciliation by means of sorrow and suffering is not solved 
by pessimism, but by that typical figure, Jesus, who was called 
“the man of sorrow.” His gospel teaches the mystery of that 
form of reconciliation. 

That which so many call music is far more than they 
know. It is what Plato called Form, or Idea, or better ex- 
pressed, a mysterious organism in which the various notes are 
living beings. And we may participate in and control that 
mysterious organism 1f we master measure, rhythm and num- 
ber, because measure, rhythm or number are the very nature 
of that organism. Some will understand what this knowledge 
may lead to, for the pure in heart as well as for the evil 
minded ones. 

And now I come to Plato more openly on education. 
Plato’s general view of education is most strongly stated in 
the Republic. Here he tells the famous story of the cave and 
those that sit in it and who cannot see the light. And he tells 
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that the whole function of education is not to put knowledge 
into the soul, but to bring out the best things that are latent 
in the soul and to do so by directing it to the right objects, 
or in other words, to turn the eye, which the soul already 
possesses, to the light. You hear at once that education is not 
merely drilling in a professional line. 

How would Plato bring out the best things latent in the 
soul? By surrounding the soul with objects which embody 
those ideas. Plato placed much confidence in the environ- 
ment and in the Republic he argued for the reason of this by 
representing the human soul as a living organism, like a plant, 
which develops by means of the soil and atmosphere. The 
proper method of education is therefore to procure the right 
surroundings. 

I think Plato was right. The natural man in us (and 
most people are only “natural,” not spiritual) imitates that 
which we admire and we are more apt to learn that way, than 
by direct teaching. In that idea lies Plato’s method of educa- 
tion by music. Let the child hear good music and it assimilates 
beauty by means of it. And beauty means character educa- 
tion. Beauty draws out the best and the real there is in us. 
And that was Plato’s central idea of education, as I have al- 
ready intimated. 

What do we mean when we talk about education? Train- 
ing is one thing. Education is another. In the present day 
school system the child is trained in the arts and sciences in 
order to enable it to earn a living and be prosperous. Inci- 
dentally a little patriotism is brought in. But the present day 
school system does not undertake to bring out the child’s in- 
born character. It does not educate as that word means. All 
the personal elements are practically left to chance, or for 
the child to attend to after it has grown up. 

Only a few days ago I had a conversation with a young 
man who came to the library to study the material for his Ph. 
degree. I helped him and we very soon came in upon the 
subject of education. “Yes” said he “just as soon as I have 
taken my doctor degree [ will begin to educate myself. I 
must have this degree first because I cannot get a position in 
the schools that gives me twelve hundred dollars a year unless 
I have my Ph. degree. 

The case explains: itself. Here was a frank admission of 
the difference between training and education and, ought such 
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a man be called an educator, even with his Ph. degree? I do 
not think he ought to be called an educator. I am sure Socrates 
and Plato would not have called him so. He may become a 
drill master in some faculty, but in that capacity he never 
reaches the personal character. 

Plato wanted to begin with the personal education and 
let the intellectual and professional come afterwards. He was 
right. Plato was right, because personal education is one of 
perceptive relationship, and no professional career can be per- 
fect or correct or reach its main point except it rests upon true 
perceptions of relationship. Perceptive relationship reveals 
the Cosmic All and shows us our integral part in the World- 
All. 

Personal education therefore relates to our life in soul 
or spirit and is in method quite distinct from any training in 
carpentry, bookkeeping, farming. It is this kind of educa- 
tion, the personal, which Plato and the Greeks of his day 
would begin by means of music and gymnastics. They 
reasoned that a person thus educated would be the right kind 
of citizen and would also know, better than another, how to 
train in a handicraft, and, also how to live by a handicraft 
and perfect it. The details of the Greek ideas I will now set 
forth. 

Our development begins with our perceptions of things, 
in our relationships, not by the instilling of rules or the com- 
mitting to memory of theories, doctrines. That development 
which is worth anything and which is our real evolution and 
the beginning of universal life begins in ourselves and is mainly 
directed by ourselves. No matter what the teacher does or 
does not do, we take what we can of that which is offered, and 
if nothing suitable is offered, we live according to our own 
notions. Our development or education (correctly under- 
stood) is by ourselves, for ourselves, in ourselves, and, that 
teacher is the best teacher who acts upon that law. 

It is clear that if by music we can habituate the pupil 
to keep company with order, measure, time, movement, we 
awaken in that pupil the directing principle, the plastic-power, 
the Normal, Reason, or whatever one wishes to call that Logos 
or Spirit. That being awakened, everything is possible, be- 
cause all sound life depends upon that principle, which is 
both the beginning of conscious life and the bearer of it ever 
afterwards. 
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The wisdom of Plato’s system, or rather the Hellenic sys- 
tem, is therefore clear. It begins at the beginning and starts a 
beginning which is its own consummation. 

Like all art, music strikes the perceptions, and percep- 
tions are the primary factors of soul life. The Beautiful 
reaches farther and deeper than the Good and the True. On 
this point, Plato will tell you if you read in the Symposium 
that, when justice, truth, fail to reach the human heart, the 
beautiful still has avenues. ‘To begin the spiritual life, the 
universal life, the Inner Life, by aesthetics, by music, is the 
right beginning. It cannot fail. 

Let it be understood that Plato did not teach music; he 
taught education, an education suitable for Athenians. He 
taught how to educate a citizen, not a professional musician. 
Hence when you hear much about method, measure, rhythm, 
you should not think he made a mistake and placed music en- 
tirely in measure, time, rhythm, and forgot the psychic ele- 
ment. Plato made no mistake. He knew that measure, 
rhythm and time are but the frame, the method, which carries 
the soul that wants to reveal itself in that which we call music. 
Plato emphasized the frame, the method, because the educa- 
tion which the Athenian citizen-state could give was only a 
frame, a method, for that education which the citizen was to 
give himself, and would give himself, on the principle that we 
really educate ourselves. 

By education according to Plato, is to be understood the 
drawing of mind and heart out of the bondage to the lower 
nature and the setting of them free; in other words, to lift the 
mind and heart into “the ideal sphere,” which is our right 
home in virtue of our humanity. If this is right, then this 
“drawing,” this “setting free’ —-when it assumes a psychologi- 
cal character—expresses itself, in woman, as a searching and 
yearning for “Form’’; and, in man, as craving for “life.” 

In relation to education the mystery of music would there- 
fore be solved for a feminine soul by instilling the form of 
music, because form or the plastic power of music will speci- 
ally appeal to the feminine soul. For a masculine soul, the 
mystery of music, by filling it with life or that vigor which 
music can call forth. That very life or vigor thus roused will 
specially appeal to the masculine soul. Give the girl notes 
to which her soul can cling and you educate her; that is, you 
bring out her soul. Give the boy notes full of activity and 
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you educate him; you bring out his soul. Plato so under- 
stood and so he taught. His teaching is found in the dialogue, 
The Republic. The quotation I shall give further on. 

Now a few words about Athenian education. Athenian 
education started with music and poetry and continued with 
music. Every step in the education was characterized by 
music. Music was its center. This was peculiar to the Athen- 
ians only. Fond as they were of the fine arts, they neverthe- 
less held professional skill in any of them to be incompatible 
with their dignity and virtue as free citizens. The cultiva- 
tions of the arts was therefore left to slaves or foreigners. But 
poetry and music were the exceptions. Nevertheless a re- 
spectable Athenian would not think of cultivating music pro- 
fessionally. He preferred to remain the amateur. 

in the most general way, I can say that the fundamental 
idea of Greek education before Plato’s idea was Proportion; 
a reasonable relation between man and his divinity; between 
individual man and man of the Social Whole, and between in- 
dividual man’s inner and outer, thinking and doing. The 
Greek ideal was balance, a right medium. The word “Pro- 
portion” meant and still means a reasonable relation, or a re- 
lation dominated by reason. Reason meant Logos, Nous, 
Order, Form, and all such ideas which connect with these 
terms. Or more specially in relation to music, a reasonable 
relation or proportion meant time, measure, rhythm. This 
reasonable relation or proportion was to be instilled in the 
mind by music, gymnastics and dancing. But these three 
meant something very definite and different from that which 
we ordinarily mean by these terms. 

Many of us boast of being literary. But how many of 
us are literary in the true sense; that is to say, know the rhyth- 
mic value of the letters we use? Greek Music education 
was literary; it taught the pupil to intone the letters correctly, 
or in such a way that they expressed the thought-values the 
letter stood for. Unfortunately for most of us, letters are no 
more than signs and have no meaning in themselves. But 
truly studied letters are ideographs, symbols for things, forces, 
places, energies, personal qualities. Intoning the letters cor- 
rectly—so that they express the thought-values they stand for 
—creates what the Greeks called harmony. And harmony 
was the Greek ideal in all things. 

A lesson in reading in a Greek school was really a recita- 
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tion of a singing lesson. It is easy to see how much deeper 
such a lesson went than a modern reading lesson which aims 
merely at a mechanical proficiency, and gives no insight what- 
ever to the spiritual significance of the letters and their com- 
binations in the various grammatical forms. 

It is evident that by singing the letters in such a way as 
to bring out their fundamental value, the Greek pupil not only 
got so much positive knowledge of his native language, but 
at the same time unconsciously developed his critical faculty, 
and thereby he brought out whatever poetic genius there was 
in him, and also his sense of beauty. Knowledge and critical 
insight went together. No wonder therefore that the sense of 
beauty was so well developed in the Greeks. 

In view of this fact, we are to see why life ordinarily 
among people holds no poetry. How can we get a literature 
when its most important instrument is neglected? I cannot 
here enter deeper into the music of literature as understood 
by the Greeks and implied in Plato’s doctrine. 

Now about Gymnastics or bodily training, the second 
element in Athenian education. To the Greeks, gymnastics 
meant everything that related to the culture of the body and 
was a means for the attainment of health and strength; a help 
to a firm and dignified bearing. Health, strength, a firm and 
dignified bearing, meant self-possession, the highest that can 
be attained below spirituality. Exceptionally gymnastics 
meant the training of athletes. The Athenians did not care 
so much for an athlete as other Greek states did. They sought 
refinement and personal culture. 

To understand the meaning of gymnastics in Greek, espec- 
ially Athenian education, and in relation to music, we must 
note that the special patron of the palaestra or gymnastic 
schools was the god Hermes. His statue was in the schools; 
those in training addressed him in song; and, festivals were 
held in his honor. Hermes is by sculpters represented as a 
runner. Running symbolically means bringing messages, 
especially from the highest god, Zeus. Hermes therefore also 
meant inspiration. And it is a fact that gymnastics rightly 
conducted create and increase mental, moral and spiritual 
conditions, and exhilerate the physical. It does create a sort 
of inspiration. 

In the Republic it is said “the best gymnastics are akin to 
music.” It is also said: “The very exercises and toils which 
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the musician undergoes are intended to stimulate the spirited 
element of his nature and not to increase his strength; he will 
not, like common athletes, use exercise and regimen to develop 
his muscles.” In the same place it is also said, it is an error to 
suppose that gymnastics are for the body and music for the 
soul; both have in view chiefly the improvement of the soul. 
And further: “He who mingles music with gymnastics in the 
fairest proportions, and, best attempers them to the soul, may 
be rightly called the true musician and harmonist in a far 
higher sense than the tuner of the strings.” 

We can now see why gymnastics was connected with music 
in the educational curriculum. In my own opinion, gymnastics 
rightly conducted ought always go together with music lessons. 
You can easily see many points where they connect and where 
they would help each other. Of course I do not advocate the 
training of professional athletes, but those all around exer- 
cises which do us all so much good. 

Finally, I must speak about dancing. Dancing to the 
Greeks and to the Orientals did not nor does it now mean 
those laborious and exhausting round dances which Occident- 
als indulge in and call dance. They are really and seldom 
anything else than brutal and sensual acts. They are rarely, 
if ever, artistically performed; nor are they expressions of the 
beautiful, such as art and the beautiful are correctly under- 
stood and lived. 

Dancing really means a pantomimic ballet and was con- 
nected with that which we nowadays call tableaux vivants. 
Dancing arose in the joy of life and has its reason in natural, 
physical or spiritual joy. An inspiration which reveals cosmic 
power and elevated thoughts always comes in rhythm or what 
I now will call as music. In other words, dance and music 
are also two sides of one and the same power, just as I before 
said that music and gymnastics were two facets of the same 
evolution. And dance meant that to the Greeks. Aristotle 
tells us so. Said he: “Dancers by means of plastic rhythms 
imitate characters, feelings and actions.” 

Thus, as Aristotle tells us, dancers “imitate characters, 
feelings and actions,” and the educational value of dance is 
readily seen. But as dance is an expression, not a power in it- 
self, you can see it as an expression very near like to music, per- 
haps only a little more descriptive. At any rate, if we include 
it with gymnastics and music, the field of music becomes very 
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large. Dance is really music played by living bodies on living 
human strings. 

The final aim for which Plato wishes to employ music 
is the production of love for that which is Beautiful, the Beau- 
tiful in whatever form it may appear. In the Republic he 
wrote: “What should be the end of music if not the love of 
Beauty?” 

After a love for the Beautiful has been created, may come 
training in truth and science. Beauty, to Plato meant much. 
The Good is Beauty under a certain form; the Truth is Beauty 
also under a certain form. Beauty is first and last. All this 
is developed in the Republic. 

In the Laws we read “When any one says that music is 
to be judged by pleasure, his doctrine cannot be admitted; and, 
if there be any music of which pleasure is the criterion, such 
music is not to be sought out or deemed to have any real ex- 
cellence, but only that other kind of music which is an imita- 
tion of the good. Those who seek for the best kind of song 
and music ought not to seek for that which is pleasant, but for 
that which is true.” 

In Hellenic thought the good and the beautiful were 
looked upon as the realization of a common principle, that 
of order and harmony or which is the same Truth. Aristotle 
is fond of comparing the good man to the musician, and char- 
acterizes both as those who introduce harmony, who maintain 
balance and symmetry. The musician works with different 
material from the good man, but their purpose and principle 
are the same; the good life is a work of art. 

The musician, like any artist, works from love of the 
beautiful, not from compulsion. The moral man creates from 
love of the good and from a desire to realize a perfect life, 
rot from law. The good man is Beauty realized in flesh and 
blood; and Beauty is the good of life. 

In the Republic we read, “Simplicity in music is the 
parent of temperance in the soul.”’ On the other hand, a little 
further on, we also read: “We shall never become musicians 
unless we understand the ideas of temperance, fortitude, liber- 
ality and magnificence and whatever is akin to these.” 

While Greek music was so simple that some moderns 
would not consider it worth their attention, and the vulgar 
would laugh at it, it must not be forgotten that in its very 
simplicity lay its power; just as simplicity is always the root 
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of everything great. Simplicity was its mystery; that is to 
say, it was not mere technique, it was heart. It was heart, and, 
just therefore ignored by so much of the modern music which 
is merely mathematics put into sound. And because it was 
only heard and not written down, so little of it has come down 
toour day. The heart and its feelings do not care for chronol- 
ogy. The heart throbs with the eternal life and lodges in a 
human personality and not on parchment or paper. 

In the Cratylus and the Laws it is said: “Music is an 
imitation,” but imitation is not further explained. Elsewhere 
Plato teaches that art is imitation, a phrase so commonly mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. Imitation as understood by 
Plato and Aristotle means a mental reproduction, not a copy; 
the difference is great. In the reproduction by mind a spiritual 
factor enters in, not so in copying. Copying implies skill, but 
not creative power or free reproduction. 

By imitation Plato means that the true artist reproduces 
the images he has carried with him from a previous existence 
in the ideal world. When the true artist becomes inspired 
here on earth and creates art, then that art is an imitation of 
something the artist saw or heard in his previous existence. No 
matter how much individuality attaches to it, its core and im- 
pulse is eternal and brought down from heaven. 

There seems to be no end to the subjects introduced under 
the name of music; no end to the subjects which were called 
music. Hear for instance what Plato calls music, in the Laws: 
“Music was early divided among us into certain kinds and 
manners. One sort consisted of prayers to the gods, which 
were called hymns; and there was another and opposite sort 
called lamentations, and another called poems, and another, 
celebrating the birth of Dionysius, called, I believe, ‘“Dithy- 
rambs.” And they used the actual word “laws” for another 
kind of song; and to this they added the terms “citharoedic.”’ 
As time went on, the poets themselves introduced the reigns 
of vulgar and lawless innovation. They were men of genius 
to be sure, but they had no perception of what is just and law- 
ful in music; they raged like Bacchantes, mingled lamentations 
with hymns and poems with dithyrambs........ ignorantly 
they affirmed that music has no truth, and, whether good or 
_ can only be judged of rightly by the pleasure of the 

earer.”’ 


We are not in the habit of calling hymns, lamentations, 
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poems, or dithyrambs, music. Primarily we call them poetry 
and next we may call them music. But ought we not call all 
poetry music? Is poetry not music? I say it is. The words 
of the poem are merely the signatures which indicate the 
rhythm of the poet’s joy. 

In the Republic the question is raised about the fitness 
of the male and female sex for the pursuit of art. And the 
argument is made, “in the administration of a state neither 
a woman as a woman, nor a man as a man has any special 
function, but the gifts of nature are equally diffused in both 
sexes; all the pursuits of men are the pursuits of women also, 
and in all of them a woman is only a weaker man.”’ 

The argument is carried on at a great length and finally 
it is argued that “there is nothing unnatural in assigning music 
and gymnastics to the wives of the guardians” of the state. As 
the discussion goes on it 1s maintained tha twith women in 
charge of music and gymnastics the state will be best off. Is 
not this interesting’ 

The conversation continues somewhat in the same strain 
and finally it is laid down as a rule that a distinction is to be 
made between music for women and music for men, and it is 
said “the grand, and that which tends to courage, may fairly 
be called manly; but that which inclines to moderation and 
tempearnce may be declared both in law and in ordinary 
speech to be the more womanly quality. This then will be the 
general order” of music in the city—state. The distinction 
here made between music for women and music for men re- 
lates to that psychological principle, before mentioned, in re- 
lation to the proper method of musical education for girls and 
boys. 

This declaration about moderation and temperance as 
regards woman does not imply any idea of weakness or disre- 
gard for woman, for immediately after the declaration it is 
said: “Nothing can be more absurd than the practice which 
prevails in our own country, of men and women not follow- 
ing the same pursuits with all their strength and with one 
mind, for thus the state, instead of being a whole, is reduced 
to a half.” The equality of the sexes is here clearly implied. 
And why not? 

This was the law respecting the order of songs and dances. 
The Laws: “The order of songs and dances shall be as follows: 
There are many ancient musical compositions and dances 
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which are excellent, and from these the newly founded city 
may freely select what is proper and suitable; and they shall 
choose judges of not less than fifty years of age, who shall 
make the selection; and, any of the old poems which they 
deem sufficient, they shall either utterly throw aside, or ex- 
amine and amend, taking into their counsel poets and musi- 
cians, and making use of their poetical genius; but explaining 
to them the wishes of the legislator in order that they may 
regulate dancing, music, and all choral strains, according to 
the mind of the judges; and not allowing them to indulge, 
except in some few matters, their individual pleasures and 
fancies. The irregular strain of music is always made ten 
thousand times better by attaining to law and order, and re- 
jecting the honeyed Muse, not however, that we mean wholly 
to exclude pleasure, which is the characteristic of all music.” 
But, what is meant here by pleasure? That is explained in 
the Laws. What is meant by “the excellence of music is to be 
measured by pleasure.” It is said “the pleasure must not be 
that of common people. The fairest music is that which de- 
lights the best and best educated, and especially that which 
delights the one man who is pre-eminent in virtue and educa- 
tion. The judges (of music) must be men of character, for 
they will require both wisdom and courage.” In other words 
common people cannot determine what pleasure is. It takes 
virtue and spiritual eminence to tell us what ought to be con- 
sidered pleasureable. 

Plato was so afraid of confusion that in the Laws he laid 
it down as a law that variety and complexity of notes and 
rhythms must be avoided because they are confusing. Music 
is to be of the simplest kind in the city, state and the Dorian 
and Phrygian harmonies should be cultivated. 

The Dorian mode of music was considered to be the Greek 
mode for excellence. It had to do with action; it was stimu- 
lating; it was called manly, stately, steady, dignified and 
sombre. 

The Phrygian mode was characterized as having the 
power of creating deep feeling, even violent religious emo- 
tions. It was used in the Mysteries. 

Plato’s ideas were reactions against the fashions of the 
day. The severe harmony which had once distinguished 
Hellenic art was passing out of favor; it was so in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, literature and music; richer and 
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ornate styles were coming in. Plato looked upon this change 
as a decline. 

Plato himself acknowledged that his musical laws shown 
in his diagram of five octaves were not meant for practical 
uses; they were not fitted for mortal ears. They were purely 
ideal conceptions. ‘That is to say, music as a science was to 
Plato a transcendental affair, but not so music as an art. That 
was to him a most practical educational element. 

His wonderful insight into the power of music is revealed 
by these words of his: ““When modes of music change, the 
fundamental laws of the state always change with them.” 

The truth involved in this statement has been verified 
many times in monarchical states and especially in times of 
revolutions. It has been proved true many times as one said: 
“T do not care who makes the laws of the state; let me write its 
songs.” He meant and he knew that song ruled the state. 

Plato has also something to say about musical instru- 
ments. The instruments recommended in the Republic are 
only the lyre, the pipe and the flute. 





THE SELF. 


By SCRUTATOR. 


It is the rootless Root, the Cause of all causes, the 

changeless One, the soundless Sound, the wordless 

Word. It is the core in the heart. It is the heart. It is the 
Lord of lords, the perfect One, indivisible; there is no other. 
It is alone the One Self of the Universe, all other selves are 
but reflections; even the Logoi are but minute grains or spores 
of Light on the surface of the One Self, itself a center in the 
bosom of the Infinite. “Man, know Thyself’—for this self 
is one with the Great Self. When the Self is found, there is 
no room for sorrow—the darkness of ignorance is dispersed 
by the radiance of the One Light of the Universe, and there 
is perfect Peace. 


TT Self is a core, a centre in the Ocean of the Infinite. 








OCCULT CHEMISTRY AND THE GANGLIONIC 
SYSTEM. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


N our presentation of the constitution and functions of the 
ganglionic nervous system, we have insisted strongly on 
the fact that the operations of organic life were directly 
controlled by it, and that disease was an abnormal condi- 

tion of this department. Organization in action, Beclard de- 
clares, is life; and science recognizes no more. We propose no 
dispute or discussion, therefore, except to follow in the course 
already marked out. If we wait long enough, these men who 
call themselves and their kith scientists will not only claim to 
have discovered what we are endeavoring to set forth; but 
even the doctrine imputed to the alchemists, of the power to 
transmute one metal or element into another.’ 

Vegetables and animals appear indeed to be doing some- 
thing of the sort now. What is called organic chemistry is 
principally the arranging of various substances found in plants 
and animals, combined in peculiar proportions from simpler 
elements, which chemical manipulation, however, has not been 
able to copy. Chemistry can decompose organic substances; 
but it is utterly impotent to constitute and create them. We 
may have some day good ground to interrogate further in re- 
gard to what are usually regarded as inorganic elements. 

To digress for a few minutes; whence came the carbon 
which is the chief constituent of plants? It is not found in 
the air or the earth in such a manner or quantity as to warrant 
the presumption that they have a supply always in readiness 
for it. The vegetable world would die out if a greater pro- 
portion than one part of carbonic acid in a thousand of air 
existed in the atmosphere; and we have no evidence that 
there was ever more of it in the atmosphere than there is now. 
Whence the coal strata, the peat bogs, and the chalk pits 
obtained their supply is a curious question. The plants in the 
ocean abound with it, but it is not found in sea water. 

‘This article is one of a number written by Doctor Wilder, referred to 
in the first, which appeared in The Word for November, 1910, Vol. 12, No. 
2. This was written about 40 years ago. Since then, discoveries have com- 
pelled revolutionary changes in Scientific theories. Since then, many of 
Doctor Wilder’s statements were said to be untrue or impossible; yet, these 
are easily understood and admitted to be true. Recent facts discovered gave 
evidence how truly the Doctor’s keen mind perceived processes and facts not 


seen nor accounted for by his fellows, but which he described and explained 
in direct and lucid statement, and which he set forth in graceful style. 
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Potash is also found in plants. If we burn aerial plants, 
we will also perceive it there. But how came it there? Iron 
is also found in the blood of animals, both of land and sea, yet 
it is not mixed with the sea or air. 

Lime, in the form of carbonate and phosphate comprises 
the shells and frames of the coral, shell-fish and other marine 
animals; yet it is not found in sea-water. What lime comes 
to the ocean,is brought by rivers, and is soon deposited about 
their mouths. In fact there is a greater quantity formed and 
deposited by the coral animals in a few years over one grow- 
ing main island now submerged than all that was ever found 
in the deepest sea. The snail and land crab also have lime 
in their shells. The land crab will cast off its shell, drape 
itself in a few leaves and there form a new one. Again, take 
the lime which forms the bones of the bird, while existing in 
the maternal egg-shell—whence comes it? There is none in 
the soft parts of the egg; there is no vascular connection be- 
tween the chick and the shell of the egg; and all the lime of 
the entire shell would not be enough to equal what is found 
in the body of the young bird, when in the act of breaking 
out. So far as is known; all the carbonate of lime; and every 
particle in the chalk-beds were formed originally by living 
creatures, the white stone of which Paris is built was formed 
from the calcareous shells of the minute animals termed 
foraminifera. 

It may be perceived from these allusions that plants col- 
lect certain elements and form them into carbon, and even into 
potassium and iron; and that certain animals, like the zoophy- 
tes and shell-fish, transform certain amorphous principles into 
lime. 

Prof. Park has endeavored to tell us something in his 
Chemical Catechism: “Oxygen and Hydrogen, with the assist- 
ance of solar light, appear to be the only elementary substances 
employed in the constitutions of the whole universe; and 
nature in her simple process, works the most infinitely diversi- 
fied effects by the slightest modifications in the means she em- 
ploys.” Thus the endeavor is made to show that oxygen and 
hydrogen are oldest of all; and from them every other gas, 
every mineral, every plant, every metal is originally consti- 
tuted. I am certain that this is correct. We have been detect- 
ing plants making carbon, iron and potash; and animals creat- 
ing lime. The chick does this inside the egg; the human infant 
does it while taking shape in the body of its mother. This 
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prattle about the matter in the universe that cannot be 
annihilated, and about laws which nature has established that 
are absolute and unyielding, will yet be found to be untenable. 

Now we will return to our own subject. By what force 
does the unborn babe, the unhatched chicken and creatures in 
analogous conditions produce this transformation of some- 
thing not known about into lime? It is that arcane principle 
that we call life. It will be pleaded that we may not consider 
that life apart from an organism; that the physical structure 
of the creature must be accorded its part. Admitting this, we 
shall have but a step further to land in the midst of our own 
field of discussion. The part of the structure which is em- 
ployed in this work of elaborating the forces and primal mat- 
ter into lime, albumen and other material is the ganglionic 
nervous system. 

I might have called attention to plants and animals that 
make flint, and show you the ocean abounds with them . It is 
enough to know that in the womb of nature more such work is 
going on than our scientists have dreamed of; that there is an 
occult chemistry, full of life and energy that no formulas and 
definitions have described, or even eye seen. Animals have 
been born and grown without taking food. What we eat, the 
increase of weight and the amounts of waste expelled from the 
body have no exact mathematical ratio to each other. 

The great physiological truth is that the body is nourished 
and the bony fabric matured, with nutrition in all its stages, 
circulation, secretion, absorption, by the ganglionic system 
alone. In foetal life it developes and matures a liver, heart, 
spleen and other organs of the body; and there can be no 
reason why it does not do the same for the brain and spinal 
marrow. Arrest of development shows as much. The mutila- 
tion of animals has confirmed it. Indeed, if we could read our 
own selves, we would perceive that every physiological motion 
was the amplest evidence. Sleep, for example, is one illustra- 
tion. The brain and cord and the corporeal instruments of 
voluntary activity repose. Says Lichtenberg: “The master- 
piece of creation must, for a time become a plant, in order to 
be enabled to represent, for a few consecutive hours, this 
same masterpiece of creation.” Von Feuchtengleben of Vienna 
adds; “Sleep, in short, is an affection of the cerebro-spinal 
system; the ganglionic nervous system never sleeps.” 

Perhaps some may imagine breathing to be a voluntary 
function, carried on through the agency of the brain. Hardly: 
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animals will breathe and live on with the pneumagastric nerve 
severed. Animals breathe that have no brain or pneumo- 
gastric nerve. So, too, with the animal heat. The tempera- 
ture of animals bears no special relation to the dimensions of 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, Children born without 
brain and animals decapitated maintain and retain warmth. 
Parts perfectly paralysed are still warm. Yet nervous shock 
will produce chill and fall of temperature. A blow at the pit 
of the stomach will occasion paleness and a cold sweat and 
the cessation of the special senses, when the solar ganglion 
is injured the functions of the brain are first to suffer, animal 
heat sensibly diminished and the power of motion lost. Indeed 
the further a part of the body is from that ganglion, the cooler 
it is; the feet and brain in particular. In short, bodily heat is 
a vital process rather than a chemical one; and so is a function 
of the ganglionic nerves. 

All instinct must be in like manner referred to that part 
of the organism. It appears first among the functions at birth; 
it remains to the last, even when the mind and brain seem to 
have ceased. Moral feelings are a part of the instinctive 
nature. The wasp and the bee exhibit it; so does the idiot. 
Lord Brougham says: “There are not different instincts, as of 
building; of collecting food for future wants; of emigrating 
to better climates; but one instinct which is variously employed 
or directed.” I am fully conscious of treading on disputed 
ground. Every sentence almost in this discourse, is of that 
character. I must speak firmly and with conviction, and not 
hesitatingly. I have decided the matter with great caution, 
but positively. No amount of ribaldry will deter me. By in- 
stinct is denoted the natural impulse which impels to an act 
without reasoning in the performance or improvement in the 
method. It is prior to experience and independent of instruc- 
tion. 

We will contrast it with the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. The beaver and the bee build their abodes by a con- 
structive instinct, but such instinct never led to building the 
Great Pyramid, or excavating the rock temples of Ellora. 
The mole and the rabbit burrow; but man does not from im- 
pulse build tunnels under a river, or into a mountain. The rat 
and the swallow emigrate; but we do not winter in Colon and 
Florida on that principle, or seek new homes in the west. Every 
animal does the same thing under like conditions as others of 
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his tribe; and his progeny ten thousand years hence will keep 
itup. The animal function depends on the ganglionic system 
and is perfect; the human spiritual and mental function may 
be always improving, but it will never be complete. 

Sir James Hull hatched eggs by artificial heat; a chicken 
was just emerging from the shell when a spider coming along, 
he sprung forward and seized it. Nevertheless, in countries 
where it is usual to hatch chickens in this way, the hens seldom 
have a propensity to sit on their eggs. If a bee is cut in two 
and the business end is irritated, it will sting. We can carry 
these analogies further, but it is hardly necessary. 

The peculiar functions of the ganglionic system continue 
after death or paralysis has suspended those of the brain and 
spinal marrow. The pregnant womb has been known to con- 
tract and expel its contents, when the woman herself was dead. 
Dr. J. E. Davey removed a child from a dead body in Ceylon 
in 1849 by caesarean section, and witnessed with astonishment 
that the womb still retained muscular power. M. Serres 
divided the spinal cord in certain pregnant animals, but in no 
case did abortion result in consequence. The peristaltic action 
of the womb and intestines continues even in paralysis. It is 
thus apparent that the ganglionic nervous system is conducted 
with a specific and independent power, to which both the brain 
and spinal cord with their peculiar functions are subordinate. 

We are accordingly carried over to another important 
proposition: that pathology, that department of medical 
knowledge which relates to disease, its causes, symptoms, prog- 
nosis and therapeutics, is based upon the condition of the 
sympathetic nerves. [I hold nomenclatures as of minor 
account; the names of disease are often but learned and scien- 
tific quacking, and the text-book needs an Omar to burn them 
as supernumerary and false. Disease, the disturbance of 
normal conditions, the impairment of function, and actual 
lesion, is the real object of inquiry, and to be sought at head- 
quarters. 








MODERN SCIENCE AND THEOSOPHY 


By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE 


things human without first understanding things Di- 

vine?” To apply this to our subject we may ask: How 

can one understand things material without first under- 
standing their laws of government, which are the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine? Eternity, which is yesterday, today and 
forever, is the Reign of Law. 

In Madam Blavatsky’s “Studies in Occultism” she speaks 
of the then present cycle when it shall enter Aquarius. She 
says, in effect, it will be the time of change. This change is 
the keynote of our civilized, thinking world. The western- 
ers as a whole have ceased to be mere followers and hero- 
worshippers at the expense of their personal judgments. What 
was once secret, mysterious, scholastic, confined to a compar- 
atively few chelas, students and theologians, is today an open 
book for all to read. The spirit of inquiry—subtle, sure and 
constant—is active in radical directions, irrespective of race 
and creed. Material science is not alone in the field of re- 
search. The soul of man is reckoned as a determining factor 
in the make-up of the human. What was once but super- 
ficially viewed in this latter field of inquiry, has expanded 
and gained depth; showing the leaven which was offered the 
minds of thinkers near four decades agone, has leavened the 
whole world-lump. Philosophers, metaphysicians, theolo- 
gians and material scientists meet on common ground in the 
all-containing, which is Divine Wisdom. 

The progressive thought-wave which encircles our globe 
has many phases; but its underlying stratum is personal search 
for truth in order to be one’s own authority in matters whereof 
one thinks. Scepticism has ploughed through pessimism and 
agnosticism to the idea of the “non-manifest,” which is not 
synonymous, as of yore, with the non-est. Hearers have be- 
come listeners; listeners have become thinkers; thinkers have 
become learners; who, through acceptance, doubt, rejectings 


Sting he was once asked: ‘‘How can one understand 
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and mistakes, have patiently worked out individual problems 
with the success of holding fast to that which is good. 

Modern science is contained in Divine Wisdom, the Law 
of laws. This law is needs be all-embracing; but its upper 
crests are too high for us humans to realize in our present 
evolutionary status. We use the terms rationalist and idealist, 
materialist and transcendantalist, atheist and religionist, to 
designate such as are ranged as opposing workers in their 
respective fields of research in these self-same laws. Do we 
but look closely we shall find that results are the outcome of 
the workings of opposing forces. Opposites are currently 
supposed to exclude each other; when in fact they fulfil each 
other, in order to bring out a clean, clear result. The move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the mechanical forms of energy, 
which have conserved to form a stable result. 

The rationalist and idealist, the materialist and the trans- 
cendentalist, are all scientists; although each pair represents 
the opposing directions of the same diameter toward its circle 
center. All scientists are co-workers in that they legitimately 
strive to establish some one truth. A clear knowledge of ex- 
ternal things is a way-shower to activities not understood; 
disaster being the result of “energetic ignorance.” 

These seeming opponents finally reach the same knowl- 
edge. The one observes, weighs and relates differences to find 
them all in unity. The other assumes unity, follows its mani- 
festations outward and onward to discover differences. By 
reflection, observation and experiment the materialist induces, 
the idealist induces . Hence, man’s formulation of the laws 
of forces and of matter. The obscure of yesterday merges into 
the obvious of today; the occultism of a time not long ago is 
the philosophy of the now. What was termed transcendental 
—with all that word implies—is now viewed as supernormal, 
meaning different from the ordinary. All these changes are 
tacitly recognized by students in every sphere of study and 
investigation. Finalities are not pronounced as in times gone 
by. The long ago finding of our planets, Uranus and Nep- 
tune; the comparatively recent discovery that atoms contain 
ions; the incalculable powers of radium activities; and many 
other truths which are in the foreground of science; all these 
forbid the stating of finalities save the open one, that is, all 
manifestations whether pertaining to the spiritual, to the 
moral and intellectual, or to the physical, are all traceable to a 
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something beyond our wis, but are contained in an ultimate, 
unifying Power and Presence. Our minds do not soar beyond 
our powers to ken, we never exceed our limitations; but our 
limitations are by no means so circumscribed as we imagine 
them to be. We have not learned to know, to do, to dare, to 
keep silent and to wait. But we are over eager for results, 
quantity counting for more than quality; meanwhile ignoring 
the fact that whenever and wherever a principle becomes 
manifest it is a power. 

The physical scientists cede that our universe must be the 
evolution of an eternal energy; that all phenomena of mind 
and matter are but aspects of the same. The haphazard idea 
of chance is relegated to the great rubbish heap. Ideas of 
evolution that at first were ridiculed, have been patiently and 
dispassionately discussed, then adopted in more or less modi- 
fied forms. Intelligence, which is man’s evolution, has set in 
order many formerly seeming conflicting theories and facts. 
The realm of possibilities far outweighs that of probabilities 
and that of the visible. The advance in intellection has recon- 
ciled many aspects of facts that were seeming contradictions; 
so that what was true in each has come out pure, as though 
tried by the refiner’s fire. This sifting process has been un- 
flinchingly applied to theory and to fact alike; the result has 
given us thinkers who are heroes and epoch makers. “The 
thinkers give tone to intellectual advance of the age.” In the 
meantime the mass of humanity comprises the rear guard, 
valuable in position and for possibilities; but its eyes are so 
busy “watching the fly on St. Peter’s dome that it fails to see 
the dome.” 

The desire to know is implanted in each being. It is the 
underpinning of progress and leads to paths of legitimate in- 
quiry. All scientists have this basic incentive that tends to 
free from limitations, lessening limitations implies expansion. 
Some humans have great capacities to do, more have less; but 
if the work done by each be earnest and sincere it will add to 
the sum total of acquired knowledge from which all must 
benefit; the race as a whole proving the value of the work 
done. 

Today, gigantic minds that are luminaries in the progress 
of humanity, are investigating the subject which bears the 
stereotyped cant terms “spirit” and “matter.” They are not 
so busy finding analogies in these subjects as they are con- 
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cerned in establishing identity. The Law of Continuity em- 
braces the seen and the unseen, the known and the unknown, 
moral, the intellectual, the spiritual—the same Law of laws, 
the understood and the not understood. The reign of this 
supreme law is recognized as an ultimately extending fact. 
Therefore we have in all fields of inquiry—the physical, the 
the continuity, this unity, this identity forcing itself upon our 
recognition, upon our acceptance; so that we sense unity in 
all varieties, and regard differences as legitimate components 
of a great Whole. 

Currently accepted, “Science is knowledge which rests 
upon evidence and reasonings that pertain thereto.” It is clas- 
sified knowledge. The unfoldment of Nature’s Law belongs 
to the realm of science, and the law is simple. The laws which 
we realize through our senses are provable by open facts 
which demonstrate them. But mankind is under the Law of 
Life, of which the inevitables are old age, disease and death. 
Man has at his command physical force, wealth and intellect. 
But old age is not conquered by physical force; disease does 
not necessarily vanish with the increase of wealth; nor is 
death rendered nil by intellect. Hence the trueness of life- 
knowledge lies anterior to the law that governs it, and is found 
in that which is permanent; is this self-same continuity, which 
reaches its ultimate in unity. 

In the scientific field the merely unknown is accepted as 
a challenging incentive for progress; not so much for ambi- 
tion’s sake, as for the sake of being nearer the ultimate Truth. 
When, under the heading of Theosophy, the “Three Funda- 
mental Propositions” were given to the civilized, thinking 
and scholastic world, it was as though a great light illumined 
the hitherto dark paths of inquiry. The “Unknowable” be- 
came an “Omnipresent, eternal, boundless and Immutable 
Principle.” The “real” of brain cognizance was found want- 
ing, as when one takes into consideration but one end of a stick; 
a stick must need have two ends. The mystifying term 
“spirit” became related to the term “matter,” as ideation and 
force, which produce motion. Spirit was pronounced “latent 
matter,” and matter became “manifested spirit.” The “Secret 
Doctrine” of Madam Blavatsky appealed to the scientists then 
as it does now. It did away with crass materialism, made 
Faith a living factor, and substituted for bare forces and 
matter a subtle “duality” in all manifestations. It showed and 
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allowed a broad road for differences of opinions; but estab- 
lished the fact that man’s finite, cold reason was not the final 
court of appeal. Intuition owns the surer ground, with intel- 
lection and reason as helpers. It has most gloriously,—yet 
sanely and surely withal—paved the way for that steadiness of 
thought and purity of purpose which formerly gave us a 
Harvey and a Newton, a Buddha and a Christ. 

The scientific world, the religious world, the theosophic 
world—which contains the other two,—all meet on the com- 
mon ground of give, give, give, for humanity. Each contrib- 
utes its share, the best it has; “cand that is only what the lowest 
and the highest can do.” 

Modern Science and Theosophy are in friendly accord. 
Their essentials are identical; that is, a search for and a knowl- 
edge of the Truth. The one seeks, and the other extends to the 
seeker its all-containing arms. 





THE GURU DEVA. 
By SCRUTATOR. 


HE Guru Deva is a form of words, to express the center 
from which the Light proceeds which informs us all. 
It is the “Great Initiator,” the Divine Lord. From 
that Center of Light, proceed shining threads of quiv- 
ering golden light; each thread informs, and is connected with 
an individual soul. These souls hang, as it were, by these lumi- 
nous threads. We may consciously climb back on these rays, 
which then become stronger and more luminous, or we may 
break or snarl them. We are then cut off from return to the 
Center and drop like unripe fruit, to perish. We have added 
nothing to the Light of the rays; we have thus committed the 
sin of hindering the expression of that great Life, of which 
we are a part, in that we have not enriched it. These shining 
rays pass through devas, and other great entities, before reach- 
ing the individual souls, thus dividing them into groups of 
colors, each of which is the parent soul and guardian of num- 
bers of “jivas” connected with human bodies—each of which 
jivas may trace their origin to one of these great entities. 
It is this Light alone which guides us back to the Center; 
as long as a spark is left, we may fan it into a flame. Beware 
lest we break the thread, for then there is no return. 








DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE). 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from page 254.) 
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THE TETRAGRAM. 
GEBURAH HESAD. (SEVERITY, MERCY.) 


PORTA LIBRORUM. (GATE OF THE FREE.) 


HERE are in nature two forces producing an equili- 

brium, and the three are only one law. Behold the 

ternary included in the unit, and by adding the idea 

of the unit to that of the ternary we arrive at the quaternary; 

the first squared and perfect number; source of all numerical 
combinations and principle of all forms. 

Affirmation, negation, discussion, solution—such are the 
four philosophic operations of the human mind. Discussion 
conciliates negation with affirmation, by rendering each 
necessary to the other. Thus the philosophic ternary, pro- 
ducing itself from the antagonistic binary, completes itself by 
the quaternary, the square base of all truth. In God—accord- 
ing to the consecrated dogma—there are three persons, and 
these three persons are only one God. Three and one give the 
idea of four because the unit is necessary to explain the three. 
Therefore in nearly all languages the name of God is in four 
letters, and in Hebrew these four letters only make three, for 
one of them is repeated twice; the one that expresses the Idea 
(verbe) and the creation of the Idea (verbe). 
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Two affirmations render possible or necessary two cor- 
responding negations. Being has a meaning; nothing has none. 
Affirmation as the concept (verbe) produces affirmation as 
realization or incarnation of the !dea (verbe), and each of 
these afhrmations correspond to the negation of its opposite. 

Thus according to the saying of the Kabalists, the name 
of the Devil or of evil, is composed of letters reversed from 
the very name of God or of good. This evil is the lost re- 
flection, or the imperfect mirage of light in the shade. But all 
that exists, whether in good or evil, whether in light or shade, 
exists and reveals itself through the quaternary. The declar- 
ing of the one supposes the number four, if this affirmation 
does not turn in the unit itself as in a vicious circle. Hence 
the ternary—as we have already observed—is explained by 
the binary and is resolved by the quaternary, which is the Unit 
squared of even numbers, and the quadrangular base of the 
cube; the unit of construction, of solidity and of measure. 

The Kabalistic Tetragram Jodheva (yod-heva) expresses 
God in humanity and humanity in God. 

The four cardinal, astronomical points are relatively to 
us the “yes” and “no” of light; the East and the West; the 
“ves” and “no” of heat; the South and the North. 

What is in visible nature—as we already know from the 
unique dogma of the Kabala—reveals what is in the domain 
of invisible nature, or secondary causes quite proportional 
and analogous to manifestations of the First Cause. This 
First Cause is therefore always revealed by the cross. The 
cross, that unit composed of two which divide each other to 
form four. The cross, that key of the mysteries of India and 
of Egypt. That Tau of the patriarchs, the divine symbol of 
Osiris, the Stauros of the Gnostics, the keystone of the arch 
of the temple! the symbol of occult Masonry! The cross, the 
central point of junction of the two infinite triangles! The 
cross, which in the French language seems to be the primary 
root and the fundamental substantive of the verb to believe 
and the verb to grow,’” thus remitting the ideas of science, re- 
ligion and progress. 

The great magic agent reveals itself by four kinds of 
phenomena, and has undergone the groping of profane science 
under four names; heat, light, electricity, magnetism. It has 
also been styled tetragram, inri, azoth, ether, od, the magnetic 
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Croix,” the cross; “croire,” to believe; “croitre,” to grow.—A. W. 
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fluid, soul of the Earth, serpent, Lucifer. The great magic 
agent is the fourth emanation of the life-principle of which 
the sun is the third form (see the initiates of the School of 
Alexandria, and the dogma of Hermes Trismegistus). So 
that the eye of the world (as the ancients called it) is the out- 
line of the reflection of God, so that the soul of the Earth is 
a permanent glance of the sun, which the earth conceives and 
keeps by impregnation. 

The moon cooperates in this impregnation of the earth 
by throwing toward her a solar image during the night; there- 
fore Hermes in speaking of the Great Agent was right in say- 
ing: ‘“The Sun is its father: the Moon is its mother.” Then he 
adds: ““he wind has borne it in its belly,” because the atmos- 
phere is the recipient, and as it were, the crucible of the solar 
rays by means of which that living image of the sun is formed, 
which penetrates the entire earth, vivifies it, fecundates it, and 
determines all that is produced on its surface by its effluvias 
and its continual currents analogous to those of the sun him- 
self. 

This solar agent lives by means of two constant forces, a 
force of attraction and one of projection, which causes Hermes 
to say that it always ascends and descends again. The force 
of attraction is always fixed in the center of bodies; that of 
projection at their circumferences or their surface. It is by 
this double force that everything is created and that everything 
subsists. Its motion is a successive and indefinite—or rather 
simultaneous and perpetual, rolling and unrolling, through 
spirals of contrary movements which never meet. | 

It is the same movement as that of the sun which attracts 
and at the same time, repels all the stars of his system. To 
know the movement of this terrestrial sun, so as to be able to 
profit by its currents and direct them, 1s to have accomplished 
the great work, and to have become master of the world. 
Armed with such a force you can make yourself worshipped. 
The vulgar will believe you to be God. 

The absolute secret of this direction has been possessed by 
some men, and may still be found. It is the great magic 
arcanum. It depends upon an incommunicable axiom, and 
upon an instrument which is the great and unique “athenor” 
of the Hermetics of the highest grade. 

The incommunicable axiom is Kabalistically enclosed in 
the four letters of the Tetragram disposed in this way: 
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Figure 154 (see Tarot book). 


in the letters of the word AZOTH and INRI, written Kabalisti- 
cally, and in the monogram of Christ as it was embroidered 
on the labarum, and which the Kabalist, Postal, interpreted 
by the word Rota from which the adepts have formed their 
Taro (or Tarot, by repeating the first letter twice) to indicate 
the circle and to make it understood that the word is reversed. 

All magic science consists in the knowing of this secret. 
To know how and dare to use the knowledge, is human omni- 
potence, but to disclose it to one of the profane (uninitiated) 
is to lose it. To tell it even to a disciple is to abdicate in favor 
of the disciple, who from that moment has the right of life 
and death over his initiator (I speak from the magic point of 
view), and will certainly kill him for fear of dying himself. 
(This has nothing in common with the acts designated as 
murder in criminal legislation; the practical philosophy which 
serves as a base and point of departure for our laws not ad- 
mitting the facts of spells and of secret influences.) We enter 
here upon strange revelations and we are ready for all the 
refusals to give us credit, and all the shruggings of the should- 
ers characteristic of disbelieving fanaticism. For Voltairian 
religion also has its fanatics, with all due deference for the 
great shades, which must now sulk in a pitiable way in the 
caves of the Pantheon while Catholicism, always strong from 
its ceremonies and fascination, chants its office above their 
head. 
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The perfect word—that which is adequate to the thought 
that it expresses—always virtually contains or supposes a 
quaternary, the idea and its three necessary and reciprocal 
forms, then also the image of the thing expressed with the 
three dimensions that define. When I say: “being exists,” I 
implicitly affirm that “nothing” does not exist. 

A height, a width, that the height divides geometrically 
in two, and a depth separated from the height by the intersec- 
tion of the width; behold the natural quaternary composed of 
two lines that cross each other. There are also in nature four 
motions produced by two forces, which sustain each other by 
their tendency in contrary directions. Now the law which 
governs bodies is analogous and proportional to that which 
governs minds, and that which governs minds is the very mani- 
festation of the secret of God; that is to say, of the mystery 
of creation. 

Suppose a watch with two parallel springs having a wheel 
gear which causes them to work in opposite directions, so 
that one, in expanding closes the other. The watch thus will 
wind itself up, and you will have found perpetual motion. 
This gearing ought to be at two ends and of great precision. 
Is it impossible to find? We believe not. But when a man 
shall have discovered it, that man will be able to understand 
by analogy all the secrets of nature: progress in direct ratio to 
resistance. 

The absolute motion of life is thus the perpetual result 
of two contrary tendencies which are never opposed. When 
one of the two appears to yield to the other, it is a spring 
which winds itself up, and you may expect a reaction, of which 
it is quite possible to foresee the moment and determine the 
character. Thus at the epoch of the greatest fervor of Chris- 
tianity, the reign of Antichrist was known and predicted. But 
the Antichrist will prepare and determine the new event and 
the definite triumph of God-man. This is a rigorous and 
Kabalistic conclusion contained in the Evangelical promises. 

Thus Christian prophecy contains a fourfold revelation: 
Ist, The fall of the Old World and triumph of the Gospel 
under the first Advent. 2d, Great Apostasy and Coming of 
Antichrist. 3d, The Fall of Antichrist and return to Christian 
ideas. 4th, Final triumph of the Gospel, or second Advent, 
designated under the name of the Last Judgment. This four- 
fold prophecy contains, as we may see, two affirmations and 
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two negations: the idea of two ruins or universal deaths, and 
of two rebirths; for to every idea that appears on the social 
horizon we can assign, without fear of error, an East and a 
West; a Zenith and a Nadir. Thus the philosophical cross is 
the key of prophecy, and we can open all the doors of knowl- 
edge with the pentacle of Ezekiel, in which center is a star 
formed by the crossing of two crosses. 
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Figure 158. 


Is not human life also formed from these three phases 
Or successive transformations: birth, life, death immortality? 
and remark here that the immortality of the soul rendered 
necessary as a completion of the quaternary is proved Kaba- 
listically by analogy. It is the one dogma of the truly univer- 
sal religion, as it is the key of knowlege and the inviolable law 
of nature. 

Indeed death can no more be an absolute end than birth 
is a real beginning. The truth proves the pre-existence of the 
human being, since nothing can be produced from nothing; 
and death proves immortality since being can no more cease 
to be, than nothing can cease not to be. Being and nothing 
are absolutely irreconcilable conceptions, with this difference, 
that the idea of nothing (an idea wholly negative) comes from 
the very idea of being, of which “nothing” cannot even be 
comprehended as an absolute negation; while the concept of 
being can never even be approached by that of nothing; and 
still less could it come out of it. To say that the world came 
from an absolute nothing is to utter a monstrous absurdity. All 
that 1s, proceeds from that which was; consequently nothing 
that is could ever cease to be. The succession of forms is pro- 
duced by the alternations of movement. They are phenomena 
of life which replace without destroying each other. Every- 
thing changes, but nothing perishes. The sun is not dead when 
it disappears from the horizon. Even the most mobile forms 
are immortal and subsist always in the permanence of their 
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abuse for existing, which is the combination of light with the 
aggregative powers of the molecules of primary substance. 
Therefore they preserve themselves in the astral fluid** and 
can be evoked and reproduced according to the will of the 
sage, as we shall see when we treat of second sight and of the 
evocation of momentoes in necromancy and other magic opera- 
tions. 

We shall return to this great magic agent in the fourth 
chapter of the Ritual, where we will finish indicating the 
characters of the great arcanum and the means of grasping this 
formidable power. 

Let us say a few words here about the four magic ele- 
ments and the elementary spirits. The magic elements are 
as follows: in Alchemy, the salt, mercury, sulphur, and azoth; 
in the Kabala, the macroprosope, the microprosope and the 
two mothers; in hieroglyphics, man, the eagle, the lion, and 
the bull; in ancient physics, according to the definitions and 
common ideas; air, water, earth and fire. 

In magic science we know that the “water” is not ordi- 
nary water; that the “fire” is not simply fire. These expres- 
sions hide a more recondite meaning. Modern science has 
decomposed the four elements of the ancients, and found there 
many pretended simple elements. What is simple is the primi- 
tive substance, properly so called. Hence there is but one 
material element and this element always manifests itself in 
the quaternary in its forms. We shall preserve therefore the 
learned distinction of elementary appearances acknowledged 
by the ancients, and recognise air, fire, earth, and water as the 
four positive and visible elements of magic science. 

The subtile and the gross, the rapid and slow solvent, or 
the instruments of heat and cold, form in occult physics the 
two positive and the two negative principles of the quaternary, 
and should be written thus: 





*The Astral Spirit is defined as the concentration of all force, life, heat, 
motion, and imponderable essence. Its original essence is from the sun and 
planetary system, and it is the spiritual principle of the earth, galvanism, mag- 
netism and all motion.—A. W. 
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Bull 
Earth 


Figure 162. 


The air and the earth thus represent the male principle; 
the fire and the water relate to the female principle, since the 
philosophical cross of the pentacles is, as we have already 
stated, a primitive and elementary hieroglyphic of the ling- 
ham** of the Gymnosophists.*® 

To these four elementary forms correspond the following 
four philosophic ideas: 

Mind. 

Matter. 
Motion. 
Repose. 

Science is truly complete in the understanding of these 

four things which Alchemy reduces to three: 

The Absolute. 

The Fixed. 

The Volatile. 
and which the Kabala refers to the very idea of God, who is 
absolute Reason, Necessity and Liberty: the threefold concept 
expressed in the ‘occult books of the Hebrews. 

Under the names of Keter, Hackmah, and Binah, for the 
divine world; of Tipheroth Hesed and Geburah in the moral 
world ;and lastly, of Jesod, Hod and Netsach in the physical 
world, which with the moral world is contained in the idea 





“The phallic symbol of the Sivaites of India. 
“Hindu monks. 
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of the kingdom or Ma/kut, we shall in the tenth chapter of this 
book explain this theogony, as rational as it is sublime. 

Now created spirits being called to emancipation through 
trial, are placed from their birth between four forces; two 
positive and two negative, and are enabled to affirm or deny 
goodness; to choose life or death. The finding of the fixed 
point—that is to say, the moral center of the cross—is the first 
problem that is given them to solve. Their first conquest should 
be that of their own liberty. 

They begin then by being dragged away, some to the 
North, others to the South, some to the right, others to the 
left; and in proportion as they are not free, they cannot have 
the use of reason nor be incarnated otherwise than in animal 
forms. These non-emancipated spirits—slaves of the four ele- 
ments—are what the Kabalists call “Elementary Demons,” 
and they people the elements that correspond to their state of 
servitude. Hence there really exist sylphs, undines, gnomes 
and salamanders ;'® some wandering and seeking to become in- 
carnate, others incarnated and living on earth. They are 
vicious and imperfect men. We shall return to this subject in 
the 15th Chapter, which treats of enchantments and demons. 

This is also a tradition of occult physics which made the 
ancients acknowledge the existence of four ages of the world; 
only we do not tell the common multitude that these four ages 
should be successive, like the four seasons of the year, and 
renew themselves like them. Thus the age of Gold is passed, 
and it is still tocome. But this relates to the spirit of prophecy, 
and we will speak of it in the ninth Chapter which treats of 
the initiated person and of the seer. 

Now let us add the unit to the quaternary and we shall 
have both in connection and separately the divine ideas of a 
synthesis and analysis; the God of the initiates and that of 
the profane. 

Here the dogma becomes more popular and less abstract. 
The great hierophant intervenes.. 





“These representations of elemental and elementary spirits are found 
in the Hermetic writers of the Middle ages. A sylph is an inhabitant of 
the air; an undine of the water; a salamander of the fire; and a gnome of the 
earth. Asmodai was their fabled ruler —A. W. 


(To be continued) 
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THE VALUE OF THE ZODIAC. 
By O. N. SCHOU. 


those who are ready and desire to receive its light; to 
others the Zodiac remains a mystery. 

As we grow mentally and spiritually through 
thought and aspiration, we will be able to read and understand 
the zodiac. Then it becomes a guide for the higher life; it 
explains our inner natures and shows the workings of Law 
through all manifestation. 


L all symbols, the Zodiac veils and reveals truth to 


The Zodiac illustrates and in detail shows the truth: “As 
above, so below’; that the manifold nature of man corres- 
ponds to the manifold nature of the universe; that although 
a unity in himself man is still a part of a greater unity, from 
which he is influenced by corresponding qualities. It shows 
man as an eternal pilgrim, relates him to his past and points 
out his future journey through stages and conditions, that he 
may realize his divine nature and attain a conscious union 
with the whole. 


To a student of Theosophy the immediate value in study- 
ing the zodiac is that it gives a better grasp of the teachings; 
for the zodiac is the plan of Theosophy, Divine Wisdom, and 
theosophical teachings always and in some manner refer to 
and are explained by the zodiac. But the great and lasting 
value to man is when he finds the zodiac within and about 
him. Then he tries to follow the real path which it opens to 
him. He begins to live. 








PHYSICAL MATTER. 
By Dr. FREDERICK KLEIN. 


HE terminology of these two words, derived from the 
Greek and Latin (physis, nature; Mater, mother; 
terra, earth), is of importance. They are used in all 
departments of science to designate the components of 

our cosmos and to elucidate their elementary structure and 
activity, conveying the ideas of space, form, and weight. 

SPACE: Physical matter as a whole It is difficult to 
think of, as it denotes many elementary bodies which are held 
either in physical or chemical contact. Air, for example, with 
its rare gases, helium, argon, krypton, neon, niton radium, 
polonium, actinium, ionium, NH, NO, + NH, NO. CO, 
+ O;, H.O., we find to consist approximately of 25 vol- 
umes of oxygen and 75 volumes of nitrogen engaged in chemi- 
cal change through cosmic or seismic reaction. Molecular 
motion generates heat, light and electricity, which terms may 
be used svnonymously, as electricity is the highest potency 
of heat. Light may be regarded as radio-activity of matter 
resolving itself into ultimate particles, and as the connecting 
link of heat in the nascent state with the ton,’ atom, molecule 
and matter. It 1s physical matter in various motions, namely, 
diffusion, cohesion and attraction, ebulising through the peri- 
hypothetical ether. 

FORM: The combination of ions into atoms and of atoms 
into molecules. The positive and negative ultimate particles 





1 oN Tangent of « and # rays or ions, travelling 190,000 kil- 
i meters a second. 
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of matter become neutralized and, by cohesion, length, breath 
and thickness become appreciable to the senses. 

WEIGHT: The third aspect of matter; the product of 
space and form through the action and reaction of cohesion, 
adhesion and attraction, upon molecular matter. 

This view of physical matter throws some light on the 
mysterious eighty odd ur-elements which, as Prof. Mendel- 
jeff has shown, are arranged in a definite periodical system. 
This system enabled him to foretell the discovery not only of 
their unknown elements but also their atomic and molecular 
weights and their exact chemical activities. 

I intend to demonstrate the nature of matter without the 
aid of any physical apparatus such as are used to measure and 
analyze, and to determine specific heat and tension, melting, 
boiling, explosion, volatilizing, and crystallizing point, con- 
ductivity, and magnetic, diamagnetic and electrolytic action. 
Disregarding metaphysics as hypothetical, I shall deal with 
the mysterious “ion,” the ultimate constituent of the atom, 
from the loftiest materialistic standpoint. 

ION.’ It may be differentiated from the atom. In the case 
of radium, for example, the molecular activity, penetration 
and diffusion of physical matter through different media, 
especially lead*® varying in thickness, can be demonstrated and 
its rays may be analyzed into alpha, beta and gamma rays by 
means of the spinthariscope, a sensitive zinc sulphide plate 
reacting upon the different radium rays. The ion is matter 
in its simplest form and in most rapid motion, being only 
partially saturated with positive and negative polarization of 
heat, light and electricity, and called “ion.”’ Atom and mole- 
cule have both positive and negative ions in different multiples. 

In conclusion I wish to draw attention to the following 


diagrams: solvent of physical materia in a chemical form of 
water: 





*Ion: 1/1000 parts of H 
H: 800 electrons 
Uranium 185,600 232 
Radium 190,300 238 


‘Lead of 20 cc. X rays. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DEMONSTRATION OF WATER: 


Energy or Life 


Heat 





Light 





Electricity 


CHEMICAL DEMONSTRATION OF SALT: 


Acid Base 
op — 
H OH 





— ~~ 


positive negative 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “EASTER IN NATURE.” 


the Palisades. I went out on this ramble for a thrill of 

the nerves, for a soul satisfying stroll, as I hoped. My 

hope was realized, tosome extent. I knew it would be, be- 
cause on a wandering like mine, one is right among the four 
elements: the earth, the water, the air, which are real enough, 
and—the fire I carried in my own heart. On the bank of the 
Hudson, with the Palisades always on the one side, it is not 
possible to go long without finding that the Great Mother in- 
vites her children to see some of her ways of dealing with man’s 
near relatives, be they animals or plants. 

From a village near the shore, I started away about seven 
in the morning. After descending the rocks, I found myself 
in the tallus, and it soon became necessary to button my coat 
to keep warm against a sharp and stinging east wind, full of 
prophecy of coming snow and storm, which came sooner than 
I wished. But knowing the Mother’s mood, I made no com- 
plaint in word or thought. I have in many ways realized we 
are in her embrace whether we will or no, and we cannot run 
away from her. Had I spoken, I should have heard her voice 
more emphatically than the crash—and, what shall I call it— 
caused by the fall of a column of rocks, not far from my place 
of descent. I have seen such a phenomenon in other winters. 
In fact they are not rare in the Palisades, but I rejoice in my 
good luck at having been present this time. | know the mother 
builds and destroys, which seems entirely for her own pleas- 
ure. At any rate, | do not know why she does it. Maybe 
she was present and observed the destruction of trees it has 
taken her many years to raise; maybe other beings were present 
to study the crystal formation of these basalt rocks and to learn 
her secret of making them. As it was, she had no speech of a 
human kind, only awfulness at this time, and, as I said, if I 
had uttered any word against my rude reception on the slope 


[ just now back from a two days tramp along the foot of 
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of the tallus, I might have been reminded of my insignificance 
in a more emphatic manner. 

An ominous silence fell upon the landscape, which was 
finally broken by those noisy scavengers, the crows. Perhaps 
they scolded; perhaps they were afraid, but their clamorous 
cries sounded profanely to me. The oaks, beeches, chestnuts, 
and all the other trees were busy with their own affairs and 
perhaps knew nothing about the disaster to those of their own 
species not far away. 

As soon as I had recovered from the shock, I rushed to 
the fallen rocks. The one I reached was so hot I could hardly 
touch it. The friction caused by the sliding of other rocks 
over it had created an intense heat in it. The heat did not 
perceptibly decrease in half an hour. But where was that 
heat before the crash? and where did it afterwards gor The 
geologist can explain why these rocks fall? But can I in any 
way connect their fall with my presencer Where went the 
energy of the tree, when were severed the vital threads that 
kept together the cells in that organism called tree? Did any 
of them suffer pain? ‘The rocks, the trees, the insects, must 
have been caught unawares? Perhaps some snakes were 
crushed; perhaps a mink; perhaps some human tramp lodged 
under a tree. Where did the organic life go when the inor- 
ganic broke ine What does the world know or care about this 
event. Nobody in New York knows anything about this, to me, 
gruesome affair till I tell about it. Perhaps it is of no more 
Importance than the fall of puppets, dolls and tin soldiers 
when, with a stroke of his hand, the child knocks them from 
the table to the floor. Who knows the why and wherefore? 
Does the Great Mother know? 

After awhile my thoughts were brought into order by the 
elixir of the winter weather and I began my intended tramp. 
But I was “upset” for the whole time of my outing. This is 
February, but crashes like these are not characteristic merely 
of February. They are likely to occur in any month when 
there is a thaw. 


February has its own marks and was singled out by the 
ancients. 

February derives its name from februa or “means of 
cleaning” such as for instance pieces of wool distributed at the 
feast of /upercalia, the yearly ceremony of cleaning, not only 
the house, but also, for instance, the unfruitful women, who 
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at this time where chastised by the priests for their weakness, 
by being whipped with leather straps. This brutal idea con- 
nects the custom with the conception “the hearth.” But Feb- 
ruary also means purification in other senses. In this month 
fall the church’s “Candlemas and Lent, and in more than 
one sense they mean preparations for the coming spring. In 
February also comes Valentine’s day with such ideas as 
Hymen, cupids. 
“Sad Weather now declines 
Each bird doth choose a mate.” 


My trip was not characterized by any whispering breezes 
with soft breath, but February has days which invite cupids, 
and which give the minks and weasels plenty of food by sur- 
prising careless mice or chipmunks. I saw many of them and 
feel sure some lost their lives in early February this year. It 
is surprising in how small space a mink can hide and wait for 
the benumbed mouse, snake or insect and how adoitly this lit- 
tle creature can kill. 

I wandered many miles the first day and did not stop 
very often for any particular nature study. It was a mistake, 
but it was a fact that I carried the city with me instead of 
leaving it behind. I had been too long in the city to get rid 
of it in a hurry. And perhaps I was instinctively bent upon 
reaching a certain fisherman’s home, where I intended to 
spend the night and where I knew I was welcome. I also 
walked faster than usual to reach that haven before the snow- 
storm should break loose. I saw it coming over from the 
North East, the coldest and most disheartening corner of the 
compass. 

I arrived safely at my destination and was soon placed 
at my hostess’ clean table and ate her simple but nourishing 
food. It was far better to the taste than that of any of the 
city’s restaurants, not merely because I was hungry, but be- 
cause it had Nature in it. It was prepared naturally and 
was nature-stuff. True it is | say, as Paracelsus taught, in 
home made bread you eat heaven and earth. A tramp along 
the Palisades on a day in February will convince you. On 
such a day you may study natural philosophy as at no other 
time. 

On a former occasion we had talked about homes and 
hearth-life and the housewife suggested that we continue the 
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subject. It interested her, and also the husband; he is a good 
fellow, who knows how to appreciate a true woman. The 
snow was coming down so fast that we wondered if we should 
be able to get out of the house next morning without burrowing 
through the snow, but we did not worry. Such people as my 
host and his wife have not those superfluous nerves which give 
New Yorkers so much trouble. The following is something 
of my talk, as we sat peacefully before the fire and let the 
storm have its own way outside. 

A lair or a nest are fundamentally the same as a hearth. 
Man’s resting place or home, as he calls it at times, has of 
course its own peculiarities and in those it differs from the 
animal’s quarters, but essentially it is a habitation for protec- 
tion against weather and enemies, and a centrality for his 
family and property. When man’s abode assumes a romantic 
character the special fireplace becomes the hearth or the ideal 
place it holds in stories and tales and thus it gives a character 
to man’s domicile, which a lair, a den, or a nest cannot have; 
nor can a camp, a cavern, or a tent represent the hearth and its 
idea. All these places suggest a sojourn, not a maternal 
home. 

The true home or family hearth is most characteristic of 
Man. On one side it is Mind and the other it is Nature. Home 
and marriage are necessarily of a social character; they de- 
velop domestic virtues, and mutual helpfulness. And in these 
traits they point to that Universal Brotherhood which has 
always been the dream of mankind and the hope of romance. 
The hearth as a home type represents the actuality of all de- 
sires, thought, love and aspiration. I spoke at length about 
these as we were sitting cosily in front of a blazing fire, and my 
enthusiasm grew as the storm increased outside. 

The symbolism of a home expressed in the idea of the 
hearth ought to be better known than it is. The meaning and 
the sacredness of a hearth is lost in these days of hotels and 
railroad sleeping cars. The word “hearth” connects with 
“erda,” the earth, and thus it becomes a direct emblem of the 
Great Mother and her presence within man’s dwelling. I be- 
came quite ‘“‘hearth-heavy” or sad-hearted in spite of my en- 
thusiasm. I felt that mankind was in a bad way and losing 
such natural traits as would never be lost, even by the most 
spiritual. ; 

While we were talking, the man and IJ, the brave house- 
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mother and home-maker, the true priestess of this hearth, was 
baking her “bread in cakes on the hearth,” as the old poet 
has it. This baking of bread is one of the main symbols of a 
home. There is no home where bread is not baked—that is 
to say, a home in the old style. The rudiments of civilization 
and home life are first found when bread baking begins. Peo- 
ple who live simply on fruit have not yet settled and come 
under the forms of civilization. No family hearth exists among 
them. The animals bake no bread: and those who live always 
in public places have no idea of bread ‘‘as the principle in 
which all things stand together.” They do not know what that 
“high endeavor” is which prompts a father to build a home. 
They stand in separateness and sacrifice, and restraints con- 
vey no meaning to them of family life as a sacrament. The 
brotherhood idea of soul companionship remains an unknown 
factor. Soul companionship means generosity of character, 
goodness of heart, strength of will, and these are “second soul.” 

These three characteristics of soul life may well be called 
the warp of life. The classical people had such an under- 
standing when they called the goddess of home Hestia or 
Vesta. [The word means sacred warmth, the sacred flame, 
which pervades all animated beings. It is not hard for us to 
see that Hestia or Vesta is only a domestic form of the Great 
Mother. In spite of the bitter cold and stinging sleet which 
the east wind drove down upon all the outside, the earth and 
the water, the Great Mother was present with us in her fourth 
elemental form—fire. Not only did she speak to us from the 
cheery blaze upon the hearth, but we had little by little be- 
come so warmed up by our heart to heart talk that the sacred 
flame flared up among us, and my host and hostess began to 
sing. I do not know what they sang, nor did I care for the 
words they used. Their feeling was genuine and the evening 
was solemn. After the singing, no more was said. We turned 
in. Hestia, the white flame of the spirit, kept watch over us. 

With some difficulty next morning I found my way up 
over the Palisades and came near to a road to New York. 
There could be no question of a further walk. The storm had 
told me to stop. I spent the whole day, however, in getting 
back to New York—getting back, I said; nay, I am not back 
yet! Atthis moment I am among my beloved Palisades, where 
T know of places full of the Presence of the Great Mother. 








ON CHARACTER. 
II. 


By JANUS BAGGE. 


a character. Character is not born with us, it is made. 

We make it. It is most literally ourselves. Everything 

else about us is possession and not ourselves. It is ours, 
but not ourselves. 

Character is cut out, like a statue of the block; it is 
moulded, like an image; it is built, like a house; it is con- 
structed, like an engine; and in each case it is distinct and 
clearly defined. Character is made out of our latent possibili- 
ties. | 

Character is unique, and for that reason a man of char- 
acter has a special work to do. No special work is done except 
it is strong, clearly defined, largely embracing and yet in 
thorough union with itself. 

First of all, a man must have energy and have it in hand; 
he must know what it is and what it can do. He must have 
measured it some time and tested its staying power as well 
as its method and ways of utterance. 

Secondly: A man must have an aim and end; he must 
stand in truth. Truth means fact. No one is strong who is 
not in the truth of life or resting in the facts of existence. 
Nature means law, fact, truth. Energy and purpose condi- 
tion one another. There can be no full or clear use of one’s 
energy except there is a well defined purpose and enthusiasm. 
Determination and enthusiasm can carry any place fortified 
by obstacles. On the other hand, all purpose must be backed 
by energy. A weak 1nan never reached an end by his own en- 
deavor. To get to a distant place we must move, not merely 
wish to get there. 

Thirdly. It is a virtue to be simple, but simplicity does 
not exclude manifoldness; it concentrates: it is concentration. 


L. is not correct to say that we are born with such and such 
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Simplicity is manifoldness in one-ness. Mlanifoldness means 
richness in impulses and strivings; it means ability to go in 
another direction, if the road is barred one way. It means 
turning obstacles into promoters, and obstacles are often neces- 
sary to bring out character. Manifoldness is capital that buys 
facts of life. 

Fourthly: A man may have energy and firmness of pur- 
pose. His intensity may hold the power of moderation within 
itself, but these three do not make character unless they stand 
in harmony to each other. One must not overrule the other, 
or be overruled. If they do, then the dignity of existence is 
lost, the frame of life disturbed and the final outcome of all 
work doubtful. Harmony is the crown of character. 

Look to the firmness of your foundation. Inspect your 
sincerity. Simplify your endeavors. Harmonize all your 
efforts. 





THE GREAT LESSON AND HAPPINESS. 
By REQUEST. 


Te great lesson we have to learn in this world is to 


give itallup. Itis not so much resolution as renuncia- 

tion, not so much courage as resignation, that we need. 

what has once yielded thoroughly to God will yield to 
nothing but God.” 


‘Perfect happiness is some sort of energy of Contempla- 
tion, for all the life of the Gods 1s (therein) glad; and that 
of men, glad in the degree in which some likeness of the Gods 
in this energy belongs to them. For none other of living 
creatures (but men only) can be happy. Since in no other 
way can they bear any part in Contemplation.” —John Ruskin. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT 


CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALLAH, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURSES AND ‘TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOACHI, 
AND Now FOR THE FIRST TIME WHOLLY 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
NOTES, REFERENCES AND EXPOSI- 

TORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR 
(Continued from page 192.) 


6¢-w WOULD like,” said the host, “each one of you to give 
forth, according as he is able, some new idea or thought 
relative to the secret doctrine.” 

Then spake one of the guests and said: “It is written, 

‘Praise ye the Lord, for the avenging (biproa peraoth) of 
Israel when the people willingly offered themselves’ (Jud. 
V. 2). Wherefore did Deborah and Barak begin this song 
with these words? We learn from tradition that the world 
stands and is established only on the divine covenant. As 
long as Israel continues to obey and conform to it by the rite 
of circumcision it will abide stable, but if it should, be which 
God forbid, that Israel neglect their duty and ignore the cove- 
nant, then the blessings accruing from the observance of it 
will cease coming into the world. Observe, no other nation 
or people will ever rule over Israel so long as it abides true 
and faithful to the covenant. What mean these words, ‘Fith- 
ful to the covenant?’ They indicate that when the command 
respecting the rite attached to the covenant is ignored, or in 
other words, when the worship of God is forsaken as was 
the case in the time of Deborah, as it is written, ‘And the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord and served 
Baalim and He delivered them into the hands of Sisera’ (Jud. 
lV. 2); the meaning of these words is that they forsook God; 
that is, they neglected to perform the initiatory rite attached 
to the covenant which their forefathers, the patriarchs, had 
inaugurated and performed. When Deborah, however, ap- 
peared, she brought them to a sense of their infidelity towards 
God, so that they willingly and of their own accord (behith- 
nadeb) returned to the observance of the law respecting the 
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‘persia’ and found that obedience brought them blessings, to- 
gether with overthrow and defeat of their enemies. We also 
learn from tradition that the Holy One said unto Joshua, 
‘The children of Israel are impure, they have ceased obeying 
the law respecting ‘persia’ and so have not entered into the 
covenant, and thou wishest to lead them into the holy land 
and overthrow their enemies, go and circumcise the children 
of Israel again.’ And not until they had conformed to this 
injunction were they able to enter the Promised Land and 
conquer their foes. The same thing occurred when Deborah 
appeared; and when by obdience they returned to the path 
of duty, victory attended their arms and blessings were again 
showered upon them and the world. This is why it is writ- 
ten, ‘biproa peraoth’ and by obeying the law respecting it 
willingly and of their own accord, they were able to say, 
‘barcou [ehovah,’ praise for the renewal of his blessings.” 

Said another guest: “It is written, ‘And it came to pass 
as Moses was journeying, the Lord met him in the inn and 
sought to kill him’ (Ex. IV. 24). The question may here b 
asked, kill whom? Moses or his son. Moses most certainly, 
for the Holy One had said unto him: ‘Thou art going to 
bring forth Israel out of Egypt and vanquish a great king 
and ruler, yet thou forgettest and neglectest to circumcise thy 
own son.’ For this gross neglect on his part, he soughtto kill 
him. Now we learn from tradition that the archangel Ga- 
briel descended at this moment, enveloped in flaming fire to 
consume Moses and a serpent leaped out of it to destroy him. 
But why a serpent? The Holy One had said to Moses: 
‘Thou intendest to go and kill a mighty and powerful despot 
(pharaoh) and hast not circumcised thy son.’ Then made 
he a sign to the serpent to kill him. At that moment Zep- 
porah, his wife, appeared and, taking the boy, performed the 
rite at once, when the serpet let go his hold on Moses, as it 
is written, ‘Then Zepporah took a sharp stone (tzour) and 
circumcised the son’ (Ex. IV. 25). What does the word 
‘tzour here denote? A remedy, an antidote, which was the 
rite of circumcision, to the performance of which she was 
impelled by an inner inspiration of the Holy Spirit ,and thus 
saved the life of her husband.” 

Then spake another guest and said: “It is written, ‘And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, come near me, I pray you’ 
(Gen. XLV. 4); and they came near. Wherefore spake Jo- 
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seph thus, as his brethren were already near him? It was 
because when he said unto them, ‘I am Joseph your brother’ 
they became filled with amaze and astonishment, seeing him 
head ruler of Egypt. Then said Joseph: “This is the cause 
of my elevation to the high position I occupy,” and mani- 
fested the sign of the covenant he bore upon him. From this 
we infer that success and prosperity in life accreu sooner or 
later to everyone who observes the rite of the covenant and 
keeps himself pure and chaste. We are confirmed in this by 
the example of Boaz, concerning whom we read, ‘As the Lord 
liveth, lie down until the morning’ (Ruth III. 13). The 
tempter wished to lead Boaz into sin; but faithful and true 
to his oath, he resisted the temptation and thus kept pure 
the sign of the covenant. Therefore, he was honored in giv- 
ing birth to those whose offspring became kings and rulers 
over all other kings, and also of becoming the ancestral pro- 
genitor of King Messiah who is called by the name of the 
Holy One. 

Another guest spake and said: “It is written, “Though 
a host should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear, 
though war should rise against me, in this (bezoth) will I 
be confident? (Ps. XXVII. 3). The word “bezoth” here 
denotes the sign of the covenant a man bears here below as 
on high, and this is why David said, ‘In this will I be confi- 
dent.’ It is written, ‘Zoth is the sign of the covenant’ (Gen. 
IX. 12). ‘Zoth is my covenant.’ These zoths refer to one 
and the same sign of the divine life. We learn from tradi- 
tion that ze, male, and zoth, female, are one and never sep- 
arate. If it be said, then everyone, whether bearing the mark 
of the covenant or not, enjoys the blessings of it. Why should 
not everyone, as well as David, say the same words? But 
David was united with and enjoyed the presence of the Scho- 
kina, of which he was an image by virtue of the royal crown 
or diadem he wore. Observe, it was owing to his failure in 
preserving zoth in all its purity, that the kingdom was taken 
from him for a period, as tradition states. This zoth is im- 
pressed on the celestial kingdom as on Jerusalem the Holy 
City. When David by his sin in connection with Bathsheba 
transgressed against it, a voice from on high called unto him 
and said, ‘Thou shalt reap the fruit of thy deeds. Thou shalt 
be ejected out of Jerusalem and the kingdom shall be taker 
from thee.’ We learn this from the words of scripture, ‘Be 
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hold, I will raise up evil against thee out of thine own house’ 
(2 Sam. XII. 11). Thus was David punished for breaking 
the covenant by his unchastity; and, as it was with him, So 
will it be with all others who likewise transgress against it.” 

Another guest spake and said: “It is written, ‘Unless 
the Lord had been my help, my son would have dwelt in 
silence (duma)’ (Ps. XCIV. 17). Through what are the 
children of Israel blessed that they descend not into Gehenna 
and come under the power of the angel Duma like other 
idolatrous nations? Because, as tradition informs us, when a 
man leaves the world, hosts of angels, the executors of jus- 
tice, approach him, but on perceiving the sacred sign or 
token of the covenant he bears on him, they leave him and 
trouble not to deliver him unto the hands of Duma who sen- 
tences men to descend into Gehenna, the fate and doom of 
all those who are delivered into his power. The man who by 
chastity preserves himself pure, fears no judgment for he is 
united with the name of the Holy One. David failed to do 
this and in consequence lost his kingdom and was driven out 
of Jerusalem and feared greatly that the avenging angels 
would consign him into the hands of Duma, which would 
have meant for him eternal death (the annihilation of the 
soul through absolute separation from the higher self). This 
fear and terror abode with him until Nathan, the prophet, 
announced unto him the good news, “The Lord hath taken 
away thy sin so thou shalt not die.’ Then was it that David 
said, ‘If the Lord had not been my help, my soul would 
have dwelt in hell.’ ” 

Another guest spake and said: “ ‘If I shall find favor in 
the eyes of the Lord, he will bring me again and make me to 
see his sign (otho) and his tabernacle’ (2 Sam. XV. 25). 
Who can see the Holy One? Tradition states that when 
judgment was decreed and passed upon David, he knew it 
was owing io his sin in violating the sign of the covenant, 
for punishment attends everyone who transgresses against it 
and observes not its obligatory duties, which, if not per- 
formed, no one is accounted just, if he keep not himself pure 
and chaste in deed and thought. Knowing this, David 
prayed, ‘If I find favor in the eyes of the Lord, he will an- 
swer me and make me to see his sign (otho) and tabernacle,’ 
or as these words may be paraphrased, God grant me to see 
his holy token, for I tremble and fear because I have lost 
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mine. What is meant by ‘the token of God?’ It denotes the 
sovereignty of Israel and Jerusalem. Now he who lives un- 
chastely forfeits the mark or token of God, that is, the divine 
life in the soul.” 

Another guest spake and said: “It is written, ‘And in 
my flesh shall I see my God, Eloha’ (Job XIX. 26). What 
is meant by this expression, ‘in my flesh’? Why said he not, 
rather, ‘in myself’? If he really said ‘in my flesh,’ what did 
he meanr Job here alludes to the flesh which scriptures men- 
tions, “The holy flesh they have soiled’ (yaabrou) (Jer. 
XI. 15), and also, ‘My covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant’ (Gen. XVII. 13). We are taught when- 
ever a man bears this token on him, he sees the Holy One 
himself, and when this occurs it is through the unification 
of the lower and higher selves, resulting in the Beatific 
Vision. If, however, he does not preserve purity of thought 
and act, scriptures states, this union ceases and becomes brok- 
en, and the soul or lower self perishes, going back and be- 
coming resolved into its original elements out of which it 
has been prepared and built up, like as the material body 
returns to the dust out of which it has been formed; and 
therefore it is written, “hey lose the breath divine (minish- 
math Eloha).’ ‘The divine Schekina never separates from 
one who by his pure life and faithful obedience observed 
the good law, or covenant. If it be asked, when does the 
Holy Spirit or divine life manifest itself in a man? it is when 
the union we have just mentioned is effected. It is the true, 
the divine, marriage when they twain become one flesh. From 
tradition we learn why the letters V and H are placed to- 
gether in their alphabetical order. Vau being the symbol of 
the male and He that of the female principle, which are 
united and operate in combination with each other, as hus- 
band and wife, and form one becoming invested with a nim- 
bus or covering of divine light that emanates from the male 
principle and known in scripture as grace (chesed), as it is 
written, “The goodness (chesed) of God endureth continual- 
ly (Ps. LII. 1). This ray of divine light comes through 
the Sephera “supreme Wisdom” and penetrates the male prin- 
ciple, which is communicated to the female. Another tradi- 
tion states that the name Aloha is separable into, al, V and 
H, al designating the light of wisdom, V the male principle 
and H the female principle, and their totality form Aloha. 
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The holy soul or higher self, as it has been stated, is in inti- 
mate relationship with the nephesh or soul only so long as 
it keep itself pure and preserve intact the holy covenant, and 
therefore it is written, ‘In my flesh shall I see God’ (Aloha) 
(Job XIX. 26). A pure life, a pure soul, are reciprocal and 
convertible terms and never separated. Happy the lot of 
those who, attached to the Holy One, live the divine life, 
both in this world and the world to come. Of them it is 
written, ‘Ye who have become poined unto the Lord your 
God are alive everyone of you this day’ (Deuter. IV. 2). 
For theirs is the one true and divine life that they live.” 

After the guest had ceased speaking, Rabbi Abba ad- 
dressed them thus: ‘How is it,” said he, “that so mentally 
and spiritually enlightened, you are content to reside and live 
in such an obscure place, and are so versed in the teachings 
of the secret doctrine?” 

They answered and said: “When the young birds leave 
their nests they know not whither to go, as it is written, ‘As 
a bird wandereth from its nest so is a man that wanderth from 
his place’ (Prov. XXVII. 9). Now this place is our nest 
and is suitably adapted for study of the secret doctrine. Dur- 
ing the first part of the night we sleep. The other part we 
devote to study. When daybreak begins, the refreshing morn- 
ing breezes and the light of the sun so invigorates us that we 
apply ourselves with renewed energy to meditation, and read- 
ily assimilate, digest and understand the teachings that come 
into our minds. A great calamity once happened in this place 
and a great many of illustrious and learned teachers perished, 
and which they might have escaped but for their neglect in 
in the study of the secret doctrine. Made wise from their 
example and fate, we study assiduously by day and night, 
preferring to remain here because its situation is highly favor- 
able and helpful to a student of life. He who leaves it would 
be as foolish as he who takes away his own life.” 

On hearing these words, Rabbi Abba raised his hands 
and blessed them. ‘They were all sitting together and when 
day began to dawn, it was said to the young people who were 
there, ““Go out and see if it is daybreak, and if it be so, then 
let each one address something to our excellent and esteemed 
guest, Rabbi Abba, and some remarks on the secret doctrine.” 


(To be continued) 








FIVE PERIODS OF GREEK HISTORY 


By LOUIS FRIIS. 


religion into five periods. 
(1) The first period was the Pelogion. A father 
of light was known. He ruled beneficently. With 
him was Mother Earth, an equal divinity. The people in 
that period thought all things alike (animism). They be- 
lieved that the spirits of the departed guided and protected 
the living. 

(2) After that came the archaic age, with Zeus and Hera 
and the Olympian Pantheon. It was an age of heroism. 

(3) Then came a specific Greek age, with Apollo and 
Athena as chief gods. It was an age of prophetic insight and 
high moral endeavor. Faithfulness to the ideal was the key 
for all spirituality. This form and age dominated especially 
among the Dorics. 

(4) This is followed or supplanted by the Attic-Ionic 
spirit. The chief gods are Dionysos and Demeter-Koré. It 
is an age of salvation by beauty. Aesthetic endeavor is the 
key. Elysium calls all, and the Drama, as well as the plastic 
arts, multiply. But degeneration also sets in. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that this age is followed by 

(5) one in which Asclepias and the Ephesian Artemis 
and ‘Tyche are the chief gods. It is the age of Alexandrianism 
or Hellenism, as it is also sometimes called. 

These five may be summed up in three epochs, in the 
same order as already mentioned. 

(1) the archaic. 

(2) the Doric and 

(3) the Ionic. Named after the chief dominant divini- 
ties, (1) Zeus, (2) Apollo and (3) Dionysos. 

(1) In Zeus period reigned the religious views of a 
pious, childlike faith. Artists endeavored to represent the 
Overman and the Transcendent in human and sensuous forms, 
but did not spoil the simple faith of the age. 


| ET me (with B. Stark) divide the Greek history of 
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(2) In the Apollonic age sprang up all the character- 
istic spirit of the Hellenes. It produced the myth or the 
tale of the gods; poetic and symbolic stories which even to 
this day fascinate humanity. It was a glorious age, one of 
beauty and imagination. 

(3) In the following, the Dionysos age, most of these 
stories were believed to be traditional reports from past and 
remote ages. The gods of the myth were made more human, 
and accepted as real personal existnces. ‘That belief created 
the drama; but, on the whole, the age was a degeneracy, be- 
cause the people got false notions and lived in and by legends 
as if they were truth, and they did not know their spiritual 
fall or that they were caught in illusions. 

These three ages or three forms of theology are charac- 
teristic of mankind’s general development. 

(1) Everywhere it begins in immediacy or simplicity; a 
state of purity of thought and will; and, with all, absence of 
conflict with self (Zeus). 

(2) It is followed by states of self-conflict in the age of 
adolescence; and, thereby with calls for salvation and saviors 
(Apollo). 

(3) Logically comes now the self-made saviors and their 
cults (Dionysos). 

The three states may also be called (1) the patriarchal, 
(2) the mosaic-prophetic and (3) the Christian-evangelical. 

These three divisions in so many forms are interesting 
religious psvchology. They reflect themselves in art. Art, 
especially in ancient days, followed closely the same forms of 
development, in three degrees. 
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Can a man live through, finish 
the tasks of, and die to more than 
one life during his allotted span of 
years on this earth? 


Yes; he can. The fact of reincar- 
nation is of course granted in the ques- 
tion. Reincarnation—as a_ teaching, 
that man, considered as a _ mind, 
comes into a physical body of flesh 
to learn certain things and to do cer- 
tain work in the world in that life, 
and then leaves his body which there- 
upon dies, and that after a time he 
takes on another physical body, and 
then another and still others until 
his work is finished, knowledge is 
gained in and he graduates from the 
school of life—reincarnation is in- 
variably accepted by those who have 
grasped the teaching and applied it 
in explanation of the inequalities in 
every respect of children of the same 
parents, and of the men and women 
they know who hold different posi- 
tions in life and are different in de- 
velopment of character, irrespective 
of their heredity, environments and 
opportunities. 

Although once known, yet for many 
centuries the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion has been foreign to the civiliza- 
tion and teachings of the West. As 
the mind becomes more familiar with 
the subject it will not only grasp re- 
incarnation as a proposition, but will 
understand it as a fact, which under- 
standing then opens up new views 
and problems of life. The question 
is asked from a different viewpoint 
than are those usually put. It is usu- 
ally understood that when the mind 
has another physical body prepared 
for it, and incarnates, it just takes up 
that body and goes on with its work 
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and experiences where the mind left 
off in the last life, as a bricklayer 
adds other bricks to those he had 
laid on the job of the day before, or 
as an accountant carries over his 
debits and credits on the set of books 
with which he is engaged. This 
applies to the majority, probably, of 
those who live. They come into life 
with their burdens and _ drudge 
through it sullenly, like donkeys with 
their loads, or they resist and kick at 
duties and everything in general, and 
refuse to accept and bear responsi- 
bilities, like mules which balk at and 
throw and kick their loads and any- 
thing that comes their way. 

The minds incarnated in the West 
are of a different order from those 
of the East, as is shown by the in- 
tensity of civilization, the inventions, 
improvements, constantly changing 
methods and activities of the day, in 
the West. The strain and stress may 
be greater now than in the past; but 
because of the very intensity of 
things more can be done now than 
could be done in the past. 

Times and environments may set 
limits to man’s work, but a man can 
use times and environments for his 
work. A man may pass through life 
automatically, or he may rise from 
obscurity and be a prominent actor 
in world history and give long em- 
ployment to his biographers. ‘The 
history of a man may be written on 
his tombstone as: “Here lies the body 
of Henry Jinks. He was born in this 
township in 1854. He grew up, got 
married, was the father of two chil- 
dren, bought and sold merchandise, 
and died,” or the history may be of 
a different order, such as that of Isaac 
Newton or Abraham Lincoln. One 
who is self-moved, and who does not 
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wait for so-called circumstances to 
move him, will have no limits set 
him. If a man wills to do so, he may 
pass out of one phase of life and into 
another, and work through that 
phase and into another, as Lincoln 
did; and if he continues to work, 
beut on doing something in the world 
and guided by right motive, he will 
have some great work entrusted to 
him, by doing which he will do not 
only the work of many lives for him- 
self but will perform a work for the 
world; and in that case the world 
will in his future lives be an aid in- 
stead of a hindrance to him and his 
work. This applies to every public 
character who has done the work of 
and passed from one station of life 
to another. 

But there are men who, irrespective 
of the place of their birth or station 
in life, live an interior life. This in- 
terior life of a man seldom goes on 
public record, and is seldom known 
to intimate acquaintances. As a man 
may go through many stations in pub- 
lic life, the attainment of any one of 
which may be the life’s work of an- 
other man, so the man who lives an 
interior life may in one physical life 
learn not only those lessons and do 
that work which it was intended that 
he should in that life, but he may 
learn and do the work which it would 
have taken him other reincarnations 
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to accomplish, if he had refused or 
failed to do his first allotted work. 
It depends on the man, and what 
he is willing to do. Usually the man’s 
position or environment changes with 
the finishing up of one work and with 
the readiness to begin another, 
though this is not always the case. 
Each change of work or character 
may symbolize a different life, though 
it may not always be equal to the 
work of an entire incarnation. One 
may be born in a family of thieves 
and be compelled to work with them. 
Later he may see the wrong of thiev- 
ery and leave it for an honest trade. 
He may leave the trade to fight in a 
war. He may at its conclusion enter 
business, but aspire to attainments 
not connected with his business; and 
he may realize much he aspires to. 
The changes in his life may appear 
to have resulted from conditions into 
which he was thrown, and these to 
have been brought about by acci- 
dental happenings. Sut they were 
not. Each change in such a life was 
made possible by his attitude of mind. 
His attitude of mind created of 
opened the way for the desire, and 
so was brought about the opportun- 
ity to make the change. Attitude of 
mind brings about or allows man’s 
changes of conditions in life. By the 
attitude of his mind a man can in one 
life do the work of many lives. 
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